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Religious Communications. 


MEMOIR OF BOSSUET, BISHOP OF 
MEAUX. 
( Continued from p. 139.) 

THe unwearied zeal and activity 
of Bossuet were continually promp- 
ting him to fresh encounters 
with the protestants. A more de- 
termined combatant certainly never 
appeared in the lists of theological 
controversy. He met, however, with 
opponents who were no less confi- 
dent than himself—and with better 
reason—of the goodness of their cause 
and the strength of their weapons. 
Claude, Jurieu, Basnage, and other 
eminent ministers of the Reformed 
churches on the continent, stood 
joremost in this warfare, and never 
suffered his treatises to remain long 
unanswered. In the mean _ time, 
Tillotson and Burnet were fighting 
the same battle from the opposite 
shores of Albion, and upholding the 
cause of protestantism with a vigour 
and dexterity of argumentation 
which have been seldom equalled. 
Among the various excellencies of 
Tillotson in particular, his powers 
of reasoning shine most conspi- 
cuously and admirably, in his oppo- 
sition to the doctrines and preten- 
sions of Popery. Doddridge speaks 
of his lucky arguments; and surely 
never were the weapons of contro- 
versy wielded with greater ease, 
happiness, and effect, than in some 
of his discourses on the errors of the 
Church of Rome. 

In 1682,, Bossuet published his 
‘* Traite de la Communion sous les 
deux Especes.” I am not acquainted 
with the work; but we may fairly 
conjecture that he could find no 
better argument for withholding 
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the cup from the laity than that 
miserable one which is founded on 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
and which must fall with the subver- 
sion ofthe foundation that supports 
it. Of all the unauthorised inno- 
vations of the Church of Rome, the 
denial of the cup is one of those 
most recently introduced, and most 
obviously inconsistent with the tenor 
of Scripture. 

In 1689 came out his “Explication 
de ’ Apocalypse ;” in which treatise 
his penegyrist assures us, that he 
has completely overturned the Pro- 
testant interpretation of the prophe- 
cies of this book. That every true 
Roman Catholic must anxiously 
desire to see this interpretation 
disproved, there can be no doubt. 
But facts are stubborn things, and 
they make against him. The Apo- 
calypse is doubtless a diffienlt and 
mysterious book, even to the pre- 
sent day. Scaliger said of Calvin, 
that he acted wisely in not med- 
dling with it. But, independently 
of the detail of proofs by which 
many learned men have shewn its 
application to the errors, supersti- 
tions, and innovations of Popery, a 
general survey of its contents is 
almost sufficient to determine its 
genuine import. If it be not di- 
rected against papal Rome, it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to discover any other subject of his- 
tory to which many parts of it will 
be found at all applicable. 

In the course of the preceding 
year (1688), this indefatigable pole- 
mic had made one of his most for- 
midable attacks upon the protest- 
ants by the publication of his “ His- 
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toire des Variations ;”’ or an account 
of the numerous divisions and diver- 
sities of opinion which had prevailed 
among the separatists from the 
Church of Rome. We are told, by 
his friends and admirers, that ‘this 
treatise was attended with as much 
celebrity as the wonder-working 
“ Exposition ;” that the Reformed 
churches themselves were power- 
fully struck with it ; that they now 
became acquainted, for the first 
time, with their own history ; and 
that, as the Exposition had sur- 
prised them, by a display of purity 
and excellence in the Romish doc- 
trine which they had never before 
suspected, so the Variations made 
them blush at the contrasted pic- 
ture of their own deformities. This 
is very lively, but not very con- 
vincing, declamation. I cannot, how- 
ever, resist the temptation of of- 
fering a few remarks on the general 
argument here made use of for 
conformity to the Church of Rome, 
derived from a view of the nume- 
rous divisions which have taken 
place amongst those who have se- 
parated from her communion; es- 
pecially as it is one which, however 
fallacious, is undoubtedly capable 
of being enforced with much plau- 
sibility, and which perhaps, in point 
of fact, has made a greater impres-+ 
sion upon the minds of many Pro- 
testants than any other by which 
Popery has attempted to maintain 
her errors. 

This argument, as used by the 
Papist, evidently produces, in toto, 
upon the assumption of an infallibi- 
lity residing somewhere in their own 
church, and giving a final authority 
to all its decisions. Once establish 
the point of infallibility, and Pro- 
testants must submit. But till this 
be established, the argument drawn 
from our divisions, were they ten 
times as numerous as they are, is 
nothing to the purpose. Our schsims 
and separations may be, and doubt- 
less are, wrong; but they can never 
prove the alleged unity of the Church 
of Rome to be right: because that 
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unity may be only an agreement in 
errors and abuses. “ There may be,” 
says Lord Bacon, “an universal 
consent, which is derived from ig- 
norance, as all colours are con- 
founded in the dark.” 

But, in fact, has the Church of 
Rome then continued entirely free 
from schisms and divisions ? Every 
one knows she has not. She has 
had, formerly, her TThomists and 
her Scotists ranged in order of bat- 
tle against each ‘other ; and, in mo- 
dern times, her Jesuits and her Jan- 
senists. A fierce controversy was 
kept up, for nearly two hundred years, 
respecting the doctrine of the imma- 
culate conception; a doctrine whick 
now forms one of the most important 
articles of faith. The most violent 
disputes have sometimes prevailed 
between the monastic orders ; among 
which we may notice, in particular, 
the quarrels which arose, in the thir- 
teenth century, between the Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans, concerning 
the rank and pre-eminence of their 
respective societies. It may be urged, 
however, that notwithstanding these 
manifold differences of opinion, all 
the members of the church agreed 
in a main point, which was,—unre- 
served submission to the infallible 
authority of the holy see. But 
what shall we say to that porten- 
tious schism in the papacy itsel/, 
when, for seventy or eighty years, 
one pope at Avignon thundered out 
his decrees against another at Rome, 
and vice versa ; till, according to the 
strongly graphic language of old 
Fuller, St. Peter’s chair was like to 
be broken betwixt so many sitting 
down together? And what shall we 
say, moreover, to the difference ot 
opinion, which has always prevailed 
in the Romish Church, respecting 
that particular body in which th: 
pretended infallibility of her deci- 
sions is vested; whether it be the 
pope in his sole person, or the 
pope with the assistance of a gene- 
ral counsel, or sometimes one and 
sometimes the other? It is. difficult 
to conceive any thing more absurd— 
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iransubstantiation itself is not more 
so—than the pretence of an infal- 
lible authority, respecting which it is 
doubtful in whom or where it resides. 
Even admitting that such an autho- 
rity were probable, how can any 
one be required to bow to it unless 
he knows with certainty where it is 
to be found 

The Roman Catholic writers have 
been accustomed to speak of Pro- 
testants, from the Waldenses down- 
wards, as though they had been 
the first, or the only, disturbers 
of the unity of the church. They 
appear to forget that there is another 
Christian church, in a state of sepa- 
ration from their own ; a church not 
included under any denomination 
of Protestantism, but partaking 
largely of their own errors and 
superstition. I allude to the Greek 
communion, extending perhaps over 
as large a space as that of Rome, 
and with quite equal pretensions to 
antiquity. This most extensive schism 
took place long before the era of 
the Reformation, and is wholly un- 
connected with that event; though 
we may indulge the delightful hope 
that the day is not very far distant 
when this oppressed and interesting 
daughter of Zion will shake herself 
from the dust, and, putting on the 
beautiful gar ments of a pure faith 
and holy conversation, will shine 
forth among the brightest ornaments 
of a renovated world. 

As human nature is at present 
constituted ; or rather, I should 
say, in that state of ignorance, in- 
firmity, and corruption, to which it 
is now reduced by the fall, it would 
seem that there are but two ways, 
in which even the appearance of 
universal agreement in matters of 
religion could be upheld and _per- 
petuated for any length of time. 
It might be brought about, in the 
first place, by the establishment of a 
pretended infallibility in the church, 
calculated to impose on the imagina- 
tion, and to fetter the conscience : 
thus precluding men from the due 
exercise of their reason and natural 
fiberty. ‘The Church of Rome, we 
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know, has tried this experiment, and 
has found it, in part successful. It 
was well adapted to those ages 
of darkness and barbarism during 
which it was projected ; but it has 
become gradually less and less effi- 
cacious in practice since the revival 
of true learning, and the diffusion 
of liberal principles of government 
throughout — this — of the 
world. It is greatly to be feared 
that, with regard to Pg better-edu- 
cated classes in the Church of Rome 
the blind implicit credulity of former 
ages has been very widely ex- 
changed for the opposite extreme, 
of a general spirit of religious in- 
diflerence, sceptiscism, and hypo- 
crisy.— The other way in which a 
sort of universal agreement in mat- 
ters of religion may be thought pos- 
sible, would have been by the esta- 
blishment of a real infallibility in 
the church of Christ ; aninfallibility 
so clearly defined and accurately 
laid down in Scripture, as to leave 
no one in doubt with regard to the 
succession of individuals tn whom it 
was vested, and whowere authorized 
to pronounce a final decision in all 
controversies respecting faith and 
practice. Now I suppose that there 
is no Protestant of the present day, 
how much soever he may be dis- 
posed to urge the divine right of 
Episcopal or Presbyterian forms of 
government, who will go the length 
of affirming that there is, or ever 
has been, since the times of our 
Lord and his Apostles, any such 
infallibility as this actually resident 
in the church. Indeed, nothing 
short of a standing miracle through- 
out successive ages could have pro- 
duced it. Such an appointment 
might perhaps be deemed desirable 
by such short-sighted creatures as 
we are, amidst “ that incurable 
diversity of opinion” which, says 
Dr. Paley, “ prevails amongst man- 
kind upon all subjects short of de- 
monstration.” But we see that an 
all-wise Providence has not decreed 
it to be necessary. And we learn, 
from the instances which occurred 
during the apostolic age, that even 
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such a provision as this would not 
have proved effectual, unless the 
Almighty had exercised at the same 
time a constant supernatural con- 
troul over the caprices, perverseness, 
and manifold irregularities of the 
human mind. 

It is most certain that holy Scrip- 


ture is an infallible touchstone of 


sacred truth. But it cannot be de- 
nied that there are many differences 
of opinion concerning its true inter- 
pretation, especially about lesser 
inatters : and we have no umpire in 
the church who is authorized and 
qualified to determine its meaning, 
upon all occasions, beyond the reach 
or possibility of error. It is almost 
certain, also, that our Saviour has 
promised to abide with his church 
always, even to the end of the world. 
This, however, must be understood 
generally of his protecting and pre- 
serving care; such a superintend- 
ence of its interest and welfare as 
will prevent the gates of hell from 
ever prevailing against it. He has 
promised to make his true tuviseble 
church finally victorious over all her 
enemies. But he has no where 
promised to preserve his visible 
church from liability to error in 
doctrine, or difference of opinion 
with regard to external matters. 


‘He has no where promised to estab- 


lish any such standing infallibility 
as the Romanists pretend to be 
vested in the successors of St. 
Peter; but the want of an infallible 
arbiter in the church of Christ is 
no reason why Scripture may not be 
a sufficient guide, in all matters of 
paramount importance, to every 
candid and sincere inquirer: for 
the promise is, that, Jf any man will 
do the will of God, he shall know of 
the doctrine. Neither does it afford 
any justifiable excuse for needless 
divisions in the church: for though 
we cannot upon all occasions pro- 
nounce with certainty what separa- 
tions are needless, and what are 
otherwise, yet there is One above 
us who can, and who will call his 
creatures individually to account 
hereatter, for the right use of their 


understandings, as well as for the 
proper regulation of their hearts 
and practice. Neither, again, does it 
afford any excuse for contempt or 
neglect of the Christian ministry : 
for though the clergy are not in- 
fallible, and have only the same 
fountain of religious knowledge to 
resort to as the laity, yet if they 
are honest in the search of truth, 
they seem far more likely to under- 


stand the right interpretation of 


Scripture than those who have had 
smaller opportunities of instruction, 
or have never been at the pains to 
study the sacred volume. Besides 
which, in proportion as they are 
diligent and faithful, they may just- 
ly expect a larger measure than 
others of divine guidance and illu- 
mination, both for their own sakes 
and that of their flocks. God, it 
should ever be remembered, is the 
God not of confusion, but of order. 
This is a very important reason why 
every Christian should seriously 
pause before he forsakes, or slights 
in any degree, the regular minister 
of the church under whose superin- 
tenderce the course of Providence 
appears to have fixed his lot. I, 
upon serious deliberate examination, 
with earnest prayer, and a diligent 
and enlightened study of the Scrip- 
tures, and the use of every subor- 
dinate help, that church is proved 
to be essentially unsound, the course 
of duty, Tadmit is plain ; and this 
justifies our separation from the 
communion of the papal see: but 
this is something very different from 
the hastiness of spirit to which J 
allude,—a spirit which is at variance 
with all that is settled and estab- 
lished, however right or valuable it 
may be. 

One thing must surely be ad- 
mitted by all Protestants, of what- 
ever communion,—namely, that the 
grand leading doctrines of Chris- 
tianity stand in the New Testa- 
ment upon a different footing from 
forms of ecclesiastical government 
and discipline ; that they are more 
clearly defined than the latter, more 
strenuously enforced, and far less 
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liable to the danger of misconcep- 
tion and mistake*. Why this should 
have been the case, I will not now 
stop to examine. But, that it is 
the case, few, I suppose, will deny. 
And the consideration of this fact— 
though it needs not render us in- 
different, or even lukewarm, with 


regard to that particular model of 


church government which we con- 


sider best entitled to the claim of 


being a Divine appointment—should 
at the same time promote in us a 
spirit of moderation, candour, and 


liberality with respect to those of 


our Christian brethren who feel 
themselves constrained to differ from 
us in these matters. 

In the mean time, we may rest 
assured, that the unsearchable wis- 
dom of a superintending Providence 
will know how to extract good out 
of evil, and how to promote the 
designs of infinite grace and truth, 
even by means of those very cir- 
cumstances which, to our short- 
sighted policy, seem calculated to 
obstruct them. ‘That the numerous 
schism and divisions amongst Pro- 
testants are a present evil of no incon- 
siderable magnitude, I most pain- 
fully feel and acknowledge. If be- 
lieve also that needless and wilful 
separations are productive of guilt 
before God; though it is not for us 
to determine, upon all occasions, in 
what instances they occur. ‘There 
are moreover such things as great, 
and even * damnable,” heresies in- 
doctrine. But the pretended in- 
fallibility of the Church of Rome 


* The writer of this paper firmly be- 
lieves the Episcopal form of govern- 
ment, or the appointment of three dis- 
tinct orders in the church, to be a prim- 
itive and apostolic institution. Yet he 
cannot but think that the proof of its be- 
ing so depends less upon particular pas- 
sages of the New Testament (though the 
general subordination of the offices im- 
plied in these is by no means to be over- 
looked) than upon notices to be found 
in the writings of the early fathers of 
thechurch. These fathers, though they 
do not stand upon the same footing as 
the Apostles, are surely good authority 
with respect to matters of fact. 
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will never prevent or remedy these 
evils. On the contrary, her own 
gross errors and superstitions have 
a tendency to inflame and nourish 
them. How consoling to retiect, 
amidst all this disorder and _ irre- 
gularity, that the way of salvationis 
made so plain that no humble and 
sincere inquirer can mistake the 
road; and that an all-wise super- 
intending Providence will cause all 
things to work together for the final 
good of those who love God, who 
are called according to his purpose 
of grace and mercy in Christ Jesus, 
and who seek to be contormed to 
his image, in righteousness and true 
holiness ! 

But it is time to return to the 
immediate subject of the present 
memoir. The “ History of Sects 
and Diversities of Opinion” was 
followed during the succeeding years 
by six separate publications, under 
the title of “ Avertissemens aux 
Protestans.” These were intended 
as a reply to the “ Pastoral Let- 
ters’ of M. Jurieu; in which that 
minister had attacked many pas- 
sages of Bossuet’s work.—Peter 
Juriecu was born in 1637. The Pa- 
pists were accustomed to call him 
the Goliath of the Protestants. How- 
ever this might be, it is certain 
that Bossuet was their own Goliath. 
Jurieu took orders originally in the 
Charch of England ; but, upon thi 
death of his father, he succeeded 
him as pastor of a Protestant con- 
gregation at Mer, and was re-ordain- 
ed for the purpose according to the 
Presbyterian form. He was appoint- 
ed professor of divinity and Hebrew 
at Sedan, and acquired considerable 
reputation asa theologian. In 1681 
he settled at Rotterdam, where he 
became professor of divinity and 
minister of the Walloon church. 
He applied himself much to the 
study of the Apocalypse, and gave 
great offence to the Papists by his 
interpretation of the prophecies of 
that book. His quarrel with Sau- 
rin, whom he accused of holding 
some erroneous opinions, appears to 
have given equal offence to many 
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of the Protestants. He died at 
Rotterdam, in 1713. Jurieu was 
a man of extensive learning; but he 
appears to have been wanting in 
due caution and humility. His 
natural temper was violent. While 
strenuously and successfully op- 
posing the errors and authority of 
Rome, he would have acted far more 
consistently had he been less given 
to dogmatize in his intercourse with 
his fellow Protestants. Alas! how 
are even good men sometimes 
tempted to set up themselves for 
little popes, within the real or ima- 
ginary circle of their influence! 

- While the Bishop of Meaux was 
employed in sending torth his cautions 
and warnings to the Protestants, a 
general “Reply” to the * Variations” 
appeared from the pen of M. Basnage, 
the celebrated author of “ the His- 
tory of the Jews,” and at that time 
an associated minister with Jurieu 
in the Walloon church at Rotter- 
dam. This produced, in 1664, the 
+ Detense des Variations,” in which, 
Bossuet dwelt particularly on the 
spirit ofsedition and rebellion which, 
he maintained, had been every where 
manifested by the members of the 
Reformed churches. The truth ts, 
that the Protestants were, generally 
speaking, good subjects, so long as 
they had the protection of the laws 
and the enjoyment of their religious 
liberties. ‘Pheir conscientious oppo- 
sition to the Church of Rome drew 
on them the most barbarous treat- 
ment from the bigots of the six- 
teenth century. It was impossible 
that they could forget the infernal 
dungeons of the inquisition; the 
horrors of St. Bartholomew’s day, 
in France; or the persecutions of 
Mary, in England; or the racks and 
fires of Philip, and his worthy coad- 
jutor, the duke of Alva, in Holland 
and the low Countries. If they 
could not tamely submit to such 
barbarities, but rose in arms against 
their oppressors, is it a thing to be 
wondered at? The guilt of the civil 
wars, and struggles for indepen- 
dence, which ensued, must light 
upon the heads of their persecutors, 
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who employed all the resources o} 
fraud, force, and cruelty to put 
down the new opinions. Even ad- 
mitting the doctrine of absolute non- 
resistance by force of arms, to estab- 
lished authorities, their opposition 
may be more easily justified than 
that conduct of their enemies which 
provoked it. 

{t had been the intention of Buos- 
suet to give a studied reply to every 
argument brought forward by M. 
Basnage. But his numerous occu- 
pations prevented this; and he lett 
his * Defence” unfinished. “ No 
matter!” observes his panegyrist : 
“ the truth was now placed beyond 
the reach of danger.”” What would he 
have said, could he have lived to 
witness the gradual neglect and 
contempt into which the Romish 
doctrines and superstitions sank in 
France during the course of the 
eighteenth century, till at last the 
goddess of Reason came to usurp the 
place and adoration of the Virgin, and 
both Popery and Christianity itself 
were overwhelmed for a time by the 
torrent of infidelity and atheism ? 

After such a series of controver- 
sial conflicts with the Protestants; 
which of course, in the opinion ot 
the Papists, were only so many vic- 
tories over the eneinies of the church, 
Bossuet now hoped to enjoy a little 
seasonable repose. He began to 
apply himself to the more devout 
and practical study of the sacred 
oracles, and produced those com- 
mentaries on various parts of Scrip- 
ture which were noticed in an early 
part of this memoir. This result ot 
his labours, Protestant readers will 
perceive, was not free from a consi- 
derable mixture of error ; yet how 
much more amiable and Christian- 
like does he appear, when composing 
such meditations as these, than when 
engaged in the skirmishes of theolo- 
gical debate, employing all the force 
and dexterity of his powerful mind 
for the support and advancement of 
a bad cause! The latter exhibition 
may perhaps be more amusing to 
the merely intellectual eye: but | 
cannot envy the man who speaks it 
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the most becoming, or the most edi- 
fying. No: Bossuet, when study- 
ing the Scriptures for practical pur- 
poses, notwithstanding all his errors, 

was conducting himself as became 
a Christian bishop, and the true pas- 
tor of his flock. But, when distort- 
ing them, for the purpose of uphold- 
ing the tenets of Rome against the 
Protestants, he dwindles into a mere 
combatant, fighting with carnal wea- 
pons. 

He was not, however, destined to 
be yet at rest. In 1693, arose the 
affair of Mad. Guyon, which, issuing 
ina breach with Fenelon, may be 
said to have embittered the whole 
remainder of his life, and to have 
left a material stain upon his cha- 
racter. ‘This circumstance forms so 
remarkable a feature in his history, 
that it deserves to be particularly 
noticed ; and I shall reserve the 
consideration of it for my next paper. 
In the mean time, the reader may 
be amused with the singular obser- 
vations of Bossuet’s biographer upon 
this subject; observations which, 
while they affect to do justice to 
Fenelon, betray, at the same time, 
a strong spirit of partiality for the 
hero of our narrative. 

“The affair of Mad. Guyon,” he 
remarks, “was attended with con- 
sequences very distressing to the 
—— of the Bishop of Meaux. 

A delicate point was at issue; a 
question was brought forward, which 
endangered the purity of the Catho- 
lic doctrine. Under these circum- 
stances, he found himself under the 
sad necessity of doing violence to 
the warmest sentiments of friend- 
ship, and sacrificing every personal 
feeling to the love of truth. Through 
his labours, truth was at length vin- 
dicated and established. ‘The pub- 
lic received instruction and edifica- 
tion; whilst every one admired the 
wisdom of Providence, in so ordering 
the whole affair as to render it in- 
Sstrumental towards producing two 
of the grandest examples of Chris- 
tian virtue which the church had 
ever witnessed. On the one hand 
was manifested that ardent and in- 


flexible zeal for the defence of truth 
Which rises superior to all human 
prepossessions and attachments : 
on the other hand was seen that 
childish and profound submission to 
the decrees of the church which the 
spirit of Christianity re quires, eve n 
from minds of the highe st order.’ 
(To be continued ) 


Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


The following extracts from “ Chiris- 
tian Researches in the Mediterra- 
nean, from 1815 to 1820, in further- 
ance of the object of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, by the Rev. William 
Jowett, M. A.’ > hav e been selected 
with a careful reference to those 
which have already appeared in the 
Review of that excellent work in your 
present volume, p. 30. My endea- 
vour has been to avoid repetition. 
The two articles together will be 
found to contain the substance ot 
those observations of the pious author 
which bear upon the illustration ot 
the Scriptures. It was the direct 
object of this writer to corroborate 
particular passages of the inspired 
volume, and in this laudable under- 
taking he has been highly success- 
ful. His testimony derives addi- 
tional value from the integrity ot 
his character. In other instances, 
we have been furnished with facts 
and statements incidentally shedding 
light on difficult terms and e xpres- 
sions. Thus, Divine Providence in- 
terposes, not only for the preserva- 
tion of the sacred volume, but fo 
the gradual and accurate develop- 
ment of its contents. Let it never 
be forgotten therefore, or overlooked, 
that in proportion to our advantages 
are our obligations to peruse and 
meditate upon the word of God. 


B. 


SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
MODERN TRAVELS.—NO. IV. 
Gen. ]. 1. “And Joseph fell upon 

his father’s face, and wept upon 

him, and kissed him.”—‘The em- 
bracing of the dead, then, and during 
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the reciting of this service, takes 
place; for, as soon as the priests 
departed, many came, and laying 
their hands on the two sides of the 
open coffin, kissed the cheeks and 
forehead of the deceased with much 
emotion. When a bishop dies, and 
is laid out in this manner in the 
church, all the congregation throng 
to perform this ceremony.”’—Jowett’s 
Christian Researches, p.40. 

2 Sam. xiv. 14. “For we must 
needs die, and are as waters spilt on 
the ground, which cannot be ga- 
thered up again.”—“The corpse is 
now carried out into the churchyard. 
A slab lifted up discovered to our 
view that the whole churchyard is 
hollow under ground. The body was 
put into a meaner wooden coffin, 
and lowered into the grave. I did 
not observe that they sprinkled earth 
upon it, as we do; but, instead of 
this, a priest concluded the cere- 
mony by pouring a glass of water 
on the head of the corpse. I did 
not learn what this meant; but it 
brought to my mind that touching 
passage in 2 Sam. xiv. 14.‘ For we 
must needs die,’ &c’’—Jbid. p. 40. 

In the Missionary Register for 
1822, p. 527, is given an account of 
the funeral ceremonies of the Cey- 
lonese. They burn the body of the 
deceased. After a description of the 
pile prepared to consume the bo- 
dies of a woman and her infant—the 
husband being present, attended, 
as was usual, by the family barber— 
it is said, * By this time the husband 
and barber had returned; the hus- 
band bearing on his shoulders a pan 
of water, he being the nearest rela- 
tion. Holding it with his left hand, 
he walked thrice round the pile, 
the barber walking after him, hold- 
ing his right hand behind him, and 
striking the pan each time, with the 
point of a hedge bill which he car- 
ried in his hand. The water flowed 
in a small stream from each stroke ; 
so that, with the third procession, 
there were three streams of water 
running. After the third time, the 
husband stood with his back towards 
the head of the corpse, and cast the 
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pan down before him, by which jt 
was broken to pieces.” 

Acts, xx. 8, 9. “And there were 
many lights in the upper chamber 
where they were gathered together. 
And there sat in the window a cer- 
tain young man named Eutychus, 
being fallen into a deep sleep ; and 
as Paul was long preaching, he sunk 
down with sleep, and fell down from 
the third loft, and was taken up 
dead.”,—The house in which I am 
at present living gives what seems 
to me a correct idea of the scene o} 
Eutychus’s falling from the upper 
loft, while Paul was preaching, 
Acts, xx. 6,12. According to our 
idea of houses, the scene is very far 
from intelligible : and besides this, 
the circumstance of preaching gene- 
rally leaves on the mind of cursory 
readers the notion of a church. To 
describe this house, which is not 
many miles distant from the Troad, 
and perhaps, from the unchanging 
character of oriental customs, nearly 
resembles the houses then built, will 
fully illustrate the narrative. On 
entering my host’s door, we find the 
first floor entirely used as a store: 


it is filled with large barrels of oil, 


the produce of the rich country for 
many miles round: this space, so far 
from being habitable, is sometimes 
so dirty with the dropping of the 
oil, that it is difficult to pick out a 
clean footing from the door to the 
first step of the staircase. On as- 
cending, we find the first floor, con- 
sisting of an humble suite of rooms, 
not very high: these are occupied 
by the family for their daily use. 
It is on the next story that all their 
expense is lavished : here my cour- 
teous host has appointed my lodg- 
ing. Beautiful curtains and mats 
and cushions to the divan, display 
the respect with which they mean 
to receive their guest. Here likewise 
their splendour, being at the top ot 
the house, is enjoyed by the poor 
Greeks with more retirement aad 
less chance of molestation from the 
intrusion of Turks. Here, when the 
professors of the college waited upon 
me to pay their respects, they wer 
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received with ceremony, and sat at 
the window. The room is both 
higher and also larger than those 
below: it has two projecting win- 
dows 3 and the whole floor is so much 
extended in front beyond the lower 
part of the building, that the pro- 
jecting windows considerably over- 
hang the street. In such an upper 
room, secluded, spacious, and com- 
modious, St. Paul was invited to 
preach his parting discourse. The 
divan, or raised seat, with mats or 


cushions, encircles the interior of 


each projecting window: and I have 
remarked, that, when company is 
numerous, they sometimes place 
large cushions behind the company 
seated on the divan ; so that a second 
tier of company, with their feet upon 
the seat of the divan, are sitting 
behind, higher than the front row. 
Eutychus, thus sitting, would be on 
a level with the open window ; and, 
being overcome with sleep, he 
would easily fall out, from the third 
loft of the house, into the street, 
and be almost certain, from such a 
height, of losing his life. ‘Thither 
st. Paul went down, and comforted 
ihe alarmed company by bringing 
up Eutychus alive. It is noted, 
that there were many lights in the 
upper chamber. The very great 
plenty of oil in this neighbourhood, 
would enable them to afford many 
lamps. The heat of these, and so 
much company, would cause the 
drowsiness of Eutychus, at that late 
hour, and be the occasion likewise 
of the windows being open.” —Jbid. 
p. 66. 

Psalm. cl. 5. “ Praise him upon 
the loud cymbals.”—* Some blind 
old men near me took great plea- 
sure when joining in the responses 
atone part of the service, accom- 
panied by the clangor of cymbals. 
This kind of performance was by no 
means musical. The Coptic is the 
only church wherein I have wit- 
nessed this custom, which accords 
literally with the words of the 
Psalmist, ‘ Praise him upon the loud 
cymbals.’ ”—Ibid. p. 113. 

Jer. xxx. 18. “ The city shall he 
Cupist. Osserv. No. 256. 
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builded upon her own heap.”’— 
“ Arrived at Dendera between 
Girge and Kene. ‘This town re- 
tains the name which it had under 
the Romans. It is the Tentyra 
mentioned by Juvenal. About two 
miles from the village is the magni- 
ficent temple, one of the most com- 
plete, and, as it is one of the earliest, 
striking to travellers. These mag- 
nificent edifices, while they display 
the grandeur of former times, exhi- 
bit no less the meanness of the pre- 
sent. This temple, built of massive 
stone, with a portico of twenty-four 
pillars, adorned with innumerable 
hieroglyphics, and painted with 
beautiful colours, the brightness of 
which in many parts remains to this 
day, is choked up with dusty earth. 
Village after village, built of un- 
burnt brick, crumbling into ruins, 
and giving place to new habitations, 
have raised the earth, in some parts, 
nearly to the level of the summit 
of the temple ; and fragments of the 
walls of these mud huts appear even 
on the roof of the temple. In every 
part of Egypt, we find the towns 
built in this manner, upon the ruins, 
or rather the rubbish, of the former 
habitations. ‘The expression in Jer. 
xxx. 18. literally applies to Egypt, 
in the very meanest sense: the city 
shall be builded upon her own heap. 
And the expression in Job. xv. 28. 
might be illustrated by many of 
these deserted hovels: * He dwell- 
eth in desolate cities, and in houses 
which no man inhabiteth, which 
are ready to become heaps.’ Still 
more touching is the allusion in Job 
iv. 19; where the perishing gene- 
rations of men are fitly compared to 
habitations of the frailest materials, 
built upon the heap of similar 
dwelling-places, now reduced to 
rubbish: ‘How much less in them 
who dwell in houses of clay, whose 
foundation is in the dust.’ ”—Jbid. 
p. 131. 

Ezekiel iv. 1: “ Thou also, son 
of man, take thee a tile, and lay it 
before thee, and pourtray upon it 
the city, even Jerusalem.”—There 
are on the island of Elephantina, 


<. 
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singular memorials of the Roman 
troops, which have been quartered 
here. Many broken pieces of red 
earthenware, shreds of the potsherd, 
are found, which appeared to have 
served as tickets to the soldiers, as- 
signing them their portion of corn. 
The name of Antoninus was found 
on some of them. They are writ- 
ten in Greek, and in black, in a 
running hand, very similar to that 
which is used in a Greek letter 
at this day. They are in small 
pieces, about the size of a man’s 
hand,and each one appears com- 
plete, though it is difficult to deci- 
pher them. This seems to illustrate 
Ezek. iv. 1.”—LIbid. p. 140. 

Gen. xli. 1—3. “ There came 
up out of the river, seven well-fa- 
voured kine, and fat fleshed ; and 
they fed in a meadow. And behold 
seven other kine came up after them, 
out of the river, ill favoured and 
lean fleshed.”—“ At Molubis, on 
the east bank of the Nile, I ob- 
served a cattle fair. Several bufia- 
loes were swimming from the op- 
posite side across the water. Their 
unwieldy body sinks deep into the 
water, so that only a part of the neck 
is level with the surface ; while their 
uplifted head just raises the snort- 
ing nostrils above the water. Often 
a little Arab boy takes his passage 
across the Nile upon the back of 
this animal, setting his feet on the 
shoulders, holding fast by the horns, 
and thus keeping his balance. As 
the buffaloes rose out of the water 
on the bank, I was struck with 
their large bony size, compared 
with the little that had appeared of 
them while in the water. Their 
emerging brought to mind the pas- 
sage, Gen. xli. 1—3. It was the 
very scene and the very country.” 
Ibid. p. 166. 

Exodus ii. 3. “ And when she 
could no longer hide him, she took 
for him an ark of bulrushes, and 
daubed it with slime, and with 
pitch, and put the child therein.” — 
* Our boat was ballasted with earth 
taken from the river banks, very 
stiff and rich soil, without stones. 
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With this same mud the sides of the 
boat were plastered. At those part, 
in the fore half of the vessel, move- 
able planks were placed, in order 1, 
raise the gunnel higher; the mud 
filled up the crevices, and prevente 
the water from gushing in, as woul: 
otherwise be the case. This mui 
was so rich and slimy, and, whe), 
dry, so firm and impervious, that, 
together with the strong reed thai 
grows on the banks, it is easy ty 
conceive how the mother of Moses 
constructed a little ark which would 
float. She then placed it among 
the flags, in order that, the stream 
might not carry it down.” {bid. p. 168. 

Exodus v. 6, 8. “ Ye shall no 
more give the people straw to make 
brick, as heretofore.”—“ The Mal- 
lems transact business between the 
bashaw and the peasants. He pu- 
nishes them, if the peasants prove 
that they oppress: and yet he re. 
quires from them that the work 0: 
those that are under them shall be 
fulfilled. They strikingly illustrate 
the case of the officers placed by 
the Egyptian task-masters over the 
children of Israel : and, like their's, 
the Mallems often find that thei 
case is evil.” —Jbid. p. 168. 

Jer. xiii, 22. “ For the great- 
ness of thine iniquity, are thy skirts 
discovered, and thy heels made 
bare.” —* This passage may in some 
degree be explained by the oriental 
mode of sitting. I have often been 
struck with the manner in which a 
great man sits. For example, when 
I visited the bashaw, I never saw 
his feet: they were entirely drawn 
up under him, and covered by his 
dress. This was dignified. To see 
his feet, his skirts must have been 
discovered : still more so, in order 
to see the heels, which often serve 
as the actual seat of an Oriental.”— 
Ibid. p. 109° 

Jer. xlvi. 22, 23.“ They shall 
march with an army, and come 
against her with axes, as hewers of 
wood. They shall cut down her 
forest.”—This passage “ points out 
one of the most effectual ways of 
subduing Egypt. The countless 
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multitude of date trees, which form 
even forests about some of the 
villages, furnish a great source of 
subsistence to the people. To cut 
these down, (as it is said the French 
were proceeding to do, and would 
have done, but that the people sur- 
rendered at the prospect of their 
utter ruin,) would be to cut off the 
support of the present, and the hopes 
of a future, generation. Nothing 
could be more terrible than this 
denunciation against Egypt.” —Jdid. 
p. 170. 

Deut. xxviii. 65, 66. “ Thy life 
shall hang in doubt before thee ; and 
thou shalt fear day and night, and 
shalt have none assurance of thy 
life.’—* A gentleman, who was for 
some years British consul at Tri- 
poli mentioned some circumstances 
which set in a striking light the 
state of fear and degradation in 
which the Jews there live. The 
life of a man seems to be valued 
ihere no more than the life of a 
moth. Ifthe bey has a fear of jea- 
lousy of any man, he sends some 
one to put a pistol to his head and 
shoot him. If it happens to be a 
Christian, remonstrance is made by 
the consul of his nation. The bey 
is quite ready to give satisfaction : 
lhe sends some one to shoot the first 
agent of his cruelty ; and then, with 
an air of great regret, asks the con- 
sul if he is satisfied: if not, he is 
ready to give him satisfaction still 
further. But if the object of his wrath 
sea Jew, no one would think of de- 
manding satisfaction for his death. 
This people feel the curse in full, 
that, among the nations where they 
are scattered, they should find no 
ease and have none assurance of their 
life. They are known by their being 
compelled to wear a particular dress, 
which they sometimes change in 
their own houses on occasion of 
their merry makings; but even 
in this they are not free, the Moors 
exercising ihe privilege of free in- 
gress at any time.”—Ibid. p. 231. 
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FAMILY SERMONs.—No. 


-1 John i. S.—Truly our fellowship 


is with the Father, and with his 
Son Jesus Christ. 


Communion with God formed the 
chief happiness of paradise; but 
this happiness mankind lost by the 
fall, thus becoming alienated from 
God in the spirit of their minds. 
To restore us to this holy commu- 
nion has been the object of Divine 
revelation under all its dispensations ; 
whether to Adam on his expulsion 
from paradise, to the patriarchs af- 
ter him, to the Israelites by the in- 
strumentality of Moses, or to man- 
kind at large under the Christian 
dispensation. The enjoyment of 
this sacred communion—this tel- 
lowship with the Father, and with 
his Son Jesus Christ, and with the 
Holy Ghost, our Sanctifierand Com- 
forter—is a privilege which all are 
entitled to seek, and all may attain 
in the way appointed in the Gospel. 
Without it, religion is but a name, 
a form, destitute of all that consti- 
tutes its value. In order then to 
stir you up to seek so inestimable a 
blessing, I shall endeavour to point 
out, first, what is its nature ; and se- 
condly, what are the best means of 
promoting it. 

First: In eonsidering the nature 
of communion with God, I would 
guard you against the error of sup- 
posing that it means any thing su- 
perstitious or enthusiastic. It does 
not of necessity imply a high degree 
of delight, amounting to rapture, 
like that which St. Paul, for example, 
felt when, owing to the abundance of 
the revelation, he knew not whether 
he was inthe body or out of the 
body. There may be as real com- 
munion with God in the hour of 
sorrow and depression, as in the time 
of the greatest spiritual enjoyment. 
Every true Christian, however weak 
his faith, or feeble his hopes, is living 
in a state of holy fellowship with God. 
His joys and afflictions may fluctu- 
ate: like the devout Psalmist, he may 
not at all times walk in the light of 
God’s countenance ; or, like the disc: 
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ples, not be always upon the mount of 


transfiguration ; but this is no proof. 


that his communion with his Father 
in heaven is cut off. The divine 
relation which binds him to his 
Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, 
remains firm, even when, in his mo- 
ments of deep humility and _ self- 
abasement, he least enjoys that peace 
and satisfaction of mind which such 
a privilege is calculated to inspire. In 
considering, therefore, the nature of 
the fellowship mentioned in the text, 
we shall view it rather as the Chiris- 
tian’s general privilege or habit of 
mind, than as connected with par- 
ticular seasons of elevated enjoy- 
ment as the happy state of abiding 
spiritual mindedness to which he is 
introduced in consequence of his 
change of character and his union 
with his Saviour, than as affected by 
the changes of those uncertain feel- 
ings which are no test of the actual 
state of the heart before God. 

1. Now the fellowship spoken of 
in the text supposes, in the first 
place,a scriptural knowledge of the 
Divine character.—He that cometh 
to God must know that he is, 
and that he is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him. The way 
of access must also be known; 
namely, through the blood of a cru- 
cified Saviour, the only Mediator be- 
tween God and man. Some con- 
templative heathen philosophers 
boasted of their devout meditations 
on the Deity, and of the commu- 
nion they held with him, through 
the medium of his works, which no 
doubt loudly proclaim his presence 
and perfections. But the sacred 
communion which Christianity opens 
to us, extends much farther: we 
are not merely admitted to an ad- 
miring contemplation of the works 
of Creation, so as to raise in us a 
general veneration for their great 
Author ; but we are expressly called 
unto “ the fellowship of Jesus Christ 
his Son, our Lord.’* It is not 
enough to know God as a Creator, 
Preserver, and Benefactor. Our 
lost and alienated condition requires 
that we should know him also as 


[Apric, 


revealed in the Bible: as a God o: 
inflexible justice, of eyes too pure 
to behold iniquity, and true to his 
threatenings as well as to his pro- 
mises; but at the same time a Goi 
pardoning iniquity, transgression, and 
sin, to all who truly turn unto him; 

a God who so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whoso believeth in him should no; 
perish, but have everlasting life,— 

God gracious and merciful, slow to 
anger, willing to receive the return- 
ing penitent through Christ Jesus, 
to sanctify him by the Holy Spirit, 
and to make him an inheritor of his 
kingdom in eternal glory. 

2. Communion with God further 
supposes reconciliation —We must 
not only understand something ot 
his character, and of the relation 
which he is mercifully pleased to 
bear to his people, as a mete 
matter of doctrine ; but there must 
be also a personal agreement 01 
union with him, the basis of which is 
a spiritual renewal of our character, 
in order to qualify us for this divine 
intercourse. For “how can_ two 
walk together except they be 
agreed ?”? “ What fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness ; 
and what communion hath light 
with darkness °” While we remain 
impenitent and unconverted, there 
can be no communion with the high: 
and lofty One that inhabiteth eter- 
nity, whose name is holy, and who 
dwells only with the humble and 
the contrite who tremble at his 
word. Indeed, till we are brought 
into a state of agreement with him, 
there is no wish on our part to cul- 
tivate this divine fellowship. Rather 
would we endeavour to conceal our- 
selves from him, as did Adam after 
his transgression amidst the trees 
ofthe garden. But when, like the pro- 
digal son, we “ come to ourselves ;” 
when, like him, we begin deeply to 
lament our guilty estrangement from 
an infinitely kind and merciful Pa- 
rent ; then our language, like his, 
willbe, “I will arise and go to my 
F ather ; and J will say unto him, Fa- 
ther, I have sinned against Heaven 
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and before thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.” Then 
shall we listen with delight to the 
message of reconciliation held out 
in the Gospel ; then shall we gladly 
embrace the profiered mercy of the 
new covenant ; and then shall we 
come humbly by faith to Christ 
Jesus, who has procured this recon- 
ciliation for us by the blood of his 
cross. For heis the bond of union 
between us and the Father ; and, 
being one with him and he with 
us, we have access through him to 
the throne of the Majesty on high: 
we are “no more strangers and 
foreigners, but fellow-citizens with 
the saints, and of the household of 
God.” 

3. This 


menced in 


fellowship, thus com- 
repentance, faith, and 
conversion, and founded upon a 
state of reconciliation and agree- 
ment with God, further includes the 
exercise of holy love and veneration 
towards Him.—This is indeed its 
very essence. In all our prayers, 
our praises, and our meditations, if 
we would have real communion 
with the Father of our spirits, we 
must approach him with filial duty 
and affection ; ardently loving him 
because he first loved us. In such 
a frame of mind, how reverential, 
yet how delightful, i is the fellowship 
of the Christian with his God! With 
what fervour does he pour out his 
soul before him! With what confi- 
dence does he look up for a supply 
of all his wants!) With what grati- 
tude does he reflect upon the mercy 
andtruth which have followed him 
all the days of his lite! How con- 
soling are his recollections of the 
Divine promises made to him in 
Christ Jesus! What pleasure does 
he feel in the hope of his heavenly 
Father’s favour ! What fortitude does 
he derive in his arduous contest 
with the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, 
strength and consolation which he 
receives from above! How confi- 
dently does he commit his soul to 
anall-wise and faithful Creator! How 
animating are his meditations on 
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from the communications of 
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the grace of his Redeemer; his ten- 
derness, his sympathy, his all-sufli- 
cient atonement, his promises ol 
protection by the way, and of eter- 
nal glory at the end! And lastly, 

how endearing its the aspect in which 
he is led to look up to the Holy Spi- 
rit, as the unfailing communicator of 
peace and consolation, of holiness 
stability, and of all that is 
really good either for the body or 
the soul! ‘Thus impressed with love 
and veneration towards a reconciled 
God and Father in Chiist Jesus, the 
Christian adinires his perfections, 
delights in the thought of his pre- 
sence, and finds him ever at hand 
to listen to his petitions. His lan- 
guage is, * Whom have I in hea- 
ven but ‘Thee and there is none 
upon earth that I desire in compa- 
rison of Thee!”  * ‘Though heart 
and flesh should fail, yet God is the 
strength of my heart and my _ por- 
tion for ever.” He has fellowship 


and 


with the Father, as the original 
fountain of every mercy with 


the Son, as having been autiad 
of our frail and feeble, but not in 
his case sinful, nature,—thus endear- 
ing himself to us in his sufferings and 
temptations, in his death and resur- 
rection, in his victory over the pow- 
ers of darkness, his triumphant 
exaltation to heaven, and his eter- 
nal session at the right hand of God 
as our High Priest and Mediator. 
With the Holy Ghost also he has 
fellowship in the daily progress of 
the Christian life. as deriving through 
Him, from the fulness treasured up 
in Christ Jesus, whatever is condu- 
cive to his conversion, sanctifica- 
tion, consolation, and admission to 
everlasting glory. ‘This communion 
with God, founded upon a principle 
of love to him, leads also to the 
communion of saints, and to uni- 
versal love to mankind for God’s 
sake. For there is in truth a close 
and inseparable union in the whole 
Christian family, however much the 
individuals that compose it may for 
atime be divided by lesser distinc- 
tions upon earth. All are united 
toone common Head, and all are 
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members of the same mystical body. 
* If we walk in the light, as God is 
in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another.” 

4. But lastly, the fellowship 
spoken of in the text includes 
imitation.—The Christian is a “ fol- 
lower of God :” he is “ conformed 
to his image: he not only calls 
himself a disciple of Christ, but he 
has the Spirit of Christ: he copies 
his example, he treads in his steps, 
he devotes himself to his service. 
For communion with God is not 
merely a devout abstraction of mind ; 
it does not imply a life of idle so- 
licitude and contemplation. No: 
leads to the practical exercise of 
every Christian grace and Virtue ; 
and to an endeavour to transcribe 
all that is imitable in the Divine 
perfections in the whole character 
and conduct. Is God, for example, 
a being of perfect truth? The 
man who holds communion with 
him will endeavour also to be sin- 
cere and without guile. Is God 
perfectly holy ¢ The Christian will 
seek to be holy also. Is God all- 
wise ? The Christian will be anxious 
for that wisdom which cometh from 
above, the wisdom which descends 
from the Father of lights. Is God 
a being of infinite love? Does he 
delight in diffusing happiness > The 
Christian, in addition to his return 
of gratitude to God, will be willing 
to spend and be spent to promote 
the interests, especially the spiritual 
interests, of mankind: he will think 
lightly of his personal sacrifices of 
ease or inclination to benefit the 
souls or bodies of his fellow-crea- 
tures ; and, like his Divine Master, 
he will, as far as lies in his power 
and is compatible with his station 
in life, “go about doing good.” 
In these his acts of kindness and 
charity he will further seek to re- 
semble his Saviour by his lowliness 
and humility. He will be gentle 
and forgiving; and the same mind 
will be in him which was also in 
Christ Jesus. Especially will his 
commupion with God lead to an 
amitation of that resplendent part of 
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the Divine character, a hatred of 
all sin. “ If we say that we have 
fellowship with him and walk in 
darkness, we lie, and do not the 


truth.” The Apostle instructs us, 


that those who are “ followers of 


God, as dear children,” have “ no 
fellowship with the unfruitful works 
of darkness.” And here, as through- 
out the whole subject, we have a 
practical test by which to ascer- 
tain our real character; for if a 
man should profess to enjoy the 
raptures of an angel, and did 
not evince in his life something 
of the fruits of an imitation of his 
Saviour, so that men might take 
knowledge of him that he had been 
with Jesus, his profession would be 
but vain, and his pretended commu- 
nion with God nothing more than 
hypocrisy or the workings of an over- 
heated imagination. 

Secondly. But it is time that we 
should inquire, in the next place, 
into the best means of promoting this 
fellowship.—While we remain upon 
earth, there will always be much to 
separate between the Christian and 
his God: even at his best estate, 
he can see only through a_ glass 

darkly, and not, as in heaven, face 
to face. He will therefore always 
need every possible assistance to 
keep up this divine intercourse. 
Time will not allow at present ot 
dwelling at large on the various 
helps which God has given us for 
maintaining communion with him; 
but I shall briefly mention a few of 
the principal ones, leaving each of 
you to follow up these short sugges- 
tions in your private meditations, 
and toendeavour to bring them into 
daily practice. 

In the first place, then, begin 
with seeing that you possess that 
which is the foundation of all true 
communion with God—a renewed 
heart. Till you are brought into 
astate of agreement with your of- 
iended Creator, there can, as we 
have seen, be no fellowship. Make 
then your calling and election sure : 
turn by repentance to Him: rest 
by faith on the atonement of your 
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crucified Saviour, and pray for the 
renewing and sanctifying influences 
of his Holy Spirit. Thus founded 
on a right basis, make diligent use 
of the assistances which God has 
provided for preserving communion 
with himself. Endeavour to “ grow 
in grace, and in the knowledge 
of your Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” Study his word ; for this 
is the record of his will,—the me- 
dium by which, as it were, he con- 
verses with you, and tells you how 
you may walk and please God. His 
intercourse with you will not be by 
means of any new or special revela- 
tion, but by the disclosures already 
made in his word, as they may be 
applicable to your case. Cultivate 
diligent habits of secret prayer ; 
for it is by prayer that you address 
God, as God addresses you through 
his written word. And, in addition 
to the regular exercise of private 
devotion and public worship, be fre- 
quent in those silent ejaculations of 
the heart, which may tbe lifted up 
at all times and in all places, when- 
ever a difficulty or danger, a mercy 
or an affliction, a temptation or a 
deliverance arises to prompt them. 
Strive further to keep in mind the 
constant presence of God 3; and this 
not only in your fixed seasons of 
prayer and serious meditation, but 
amidst the daily business of life. 
This will greatly assist in stopping 
up the avenues of temptation, and 
in checking a careless, irreligious, 
and worldly spirit, which is highly 
detrimental to communion with 
God. As far as you have opportu- 
nity, avail yourselves of moments of 
religious retirement, for the purpose 
of self-examination, and the cultiva- 
tion of spiritual affections ; and even 
when you are in the world, and are 
exposed in the lawful discharge of 
your duties in life to the dangers 


arising from worldly society, endea- 
vour to be “ in the world as not of 
the world,” having your heart and 
your conversation in heaven. Strive 
in all things to keep a good con- 
science, both towards God and to- 
wards man. 


Beware ef the first ap- 
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proaches of sins set a watch over 
your spirit; be ever on your guard 
against evil tempters, and endeavour 
toturn all the occurrences of life to 
the purposes of spiritual edification. 
Let the glory of God, the welfare 
of your own soul, and the good of 
your fellow-creatures, be near your 
heart ; and be ever on the watch 
for opportunities of promoting them. 
Seek to grow in penitence, in faith, 
in humility, in resignation, in dis- 
interestedness, and in the discharge 
of every active duty of your exalted 
vocation as a disciple of Jesus Christ. 
Thus will your character become 
assimilated to his; thus will he 
manifest himself to you as he doth 
not unto the world, who knew him 
not, and have no desire to live to his 
glory ; and thus, above all, will you 
be gradually prepared, by the sane- 
tifying grace of his Iloly Spirit, toi 
the enjoyment of that better world 
where your communion with God. 
now so broken and imperfect, shal! 
be for ever complete and uninter- 
rupted. 
iii 


To the Editor of the Christian Observe: 

TxHouGH your pages are generally, 
characterized by a preference for 
what is plainly revealed in Scrip- 
ture, and practical in its ten- 
dency, above what is doubtful, or, 
if known, would minister chiefly to 
the indulgence of curiosity, | would 
yet trust that the following re- 
marks on Saul’s visit to the witch 

Endor (related 1 Sam. xxviii. 

are not wholly unsuitable to vou 
columns; as they have for thei 
object the explication of a scriptu- 
ral narrative which has caused 
much perplexity to commentators, 
and has been laid hold of by scep-. 
tics to cast contempt on the in- 
spired text. A chief difficulty that 
arises from the consideration of 
this narrative, is, that there should 
have existed a number of persons 
who possessed the power of raising 
the spirits of the dead ; so that the 

peace even of departed saints was 
liable to be interrupted by them-, 
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That persons apparently of this 
description did amount to a consid- 
erable number, we may fairly infer 
from ver. 3. Commentators, with 
the intention of obviating this diffi- 
culty, generally remark, that these 
people acted under diabolical influ- 
ence, and raised up, not the iden- 
tical spirits they pretended to in- 
voke, but representations of the 
deceased, actuated perhaps by evil 
spirits. 

But this explanation appears very 
objectionable. In the first place, it 
makes an assumption altogether 
unsupported ; and next, it leaves 
one part of the difficulty as formid- 
able as the other,—namely that this 
supernatural power should have been 
suffered to be possessed by con- 
siderable numbers of persons, and 
this not for any valuable end to be 
answered by its exertion, but in 
express opposition to the declared 
will of God. It appears to me that 
an explanation much more simple 
and natural may be given. 

If the narrative be carefully ex- 
amined, it will be found to contain 
no evidence whatever of Saul’s 
having seen Samuel; but, on the 
other hand, strong ground to con- 
clude that the apparition of the seer 
was not seen by the king. From 
verses 12, 13, and 14, it appears, 
that though the woman saw, or 
pretended to see, Samuel ascending 
out of the earth, and so distinctly 
as to be able to describe both his 
person and his dress, yet Saul saw 
him not, but had to refer his in- 
quiries to her in order to ascertain 
whether the spirit raised were the one 
he wanted. Some commentators, 
and among these Matthew Henry, 
think that Saul was in another apart- 
ment. Perhaps it may be thought, 
from the latter part of ver. 14, that 
though the vision was not visible 
to Saul at first, yet it became so 
immediately atter the answer to his 
question. Our version does indeed 
say, “ and Saul perceived that it 
was Samuel;” but the expression 
is incautiously rendered; the verb 
in the origina! is pv,“ he knew ;” that 
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is, he knew him to be that prophet, 
from the description of him which 
the woman had just given. Mat- 
thew Henry agrees with me, that 
“ Saul was not permitted to see any 
manner of similitude himself, but 
must take the woman’s word for a 
and only “ perceived that it was 
Samuel by the woman’s descrip- 
tion,” his own over-heated imagina- 
tion supplying the rest. 
practice of this woman, we may 
fairly infer that of the whole class 
of this description of persons. They 
did not in fact raise any apparition ; 
and though they pretended to do so, 
they did not pretend to render the 
alleged apparition visible to those 
who consulted them. But it will 
be asked, how could the deception 
be carried on ? how could the in- 
quirer be made to imagine that he 
was conversing with a spirit, if it 
were actually the case that no such 
spirit were present ? Now it strikes 
me, that were this query put toa 
person altogether unacquainted with: 
the transaction in question, and he 
were desired to account for it by a 
natural cause, he would immediately 
reply, that it might be effected by 
ventriloquism: and though my read- 
ers may smile at the idea, and think 
me a little fanciful in venturing to 
urge it, yet that this was the ac “tual 
source of these deceptions appears 
to me extremely probable on severa! 
grounds ; and [ think my opinion is 
in some measure supported by an 
examination of the original term. 
The Hebrew term by which per- 
sons of the description of the witel: 
of Endor are designated is 218 Wy>, 
mistresses of the 28. The root 
whence this word is derived, sig- 
nifies “ to swell.”” Hence its mean- 
ing of uter, “a bladder,” in Job 
xxxii. 16; and Buxturf quotes the 
Rabbi Aben Ezra to shew that its 
signification of Python, which he 
gives it in this passage, and indeed 
in every other, is naturally derived 
from this meaning, “ quod ex tu- 
mido ventre quasi ex utre oracula 
depromeret.” Beza, as quoted by 
Leigh, in the Critica Sacra, accounts 
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Yor its meaning in the same way, 
and adds, that the “ spiritus im- 
mundus, ex illorum ventre, de pre- 
teritis presentibus et futuris interro- 
gatus, respondeat.” But what will, 
I think, be considered the most de- 
cisive evidence that this is the origi- 
nal signification of the word, is, that 
in the Septuagint, with the excep- 
tion of the above-mentioned place 
in Job, it is universally rendered 
by sza7rpiuvses ventriloquus. Now 
this translation, it must be recol- 
lected, was made nearly three cen- 
turies before Christ, and ought con- 
sequently to have great weight, as 
impostors of this kind were then 
frequent ; and though the transla- 
tors might not have been aware of 
the imposition, but have ascribed 
the voice to the agency of an evil 
spirit, yet they were perfectly capa- 
ble of describing the manner in 
which it was apparently performed. 

Nor isit an objection peculiar to 
the above explanation, that some 
supernatural and divine power was 
exerted over the woman, supposing 
such to have been the fact; for this 
isa difficulty that applies with equal 
force to every other supposition 
which commentators have brought 
forward. None, however widely they 
are disposed to extend the limits of 
infernal agency, dare confer on it 
the power of disturbing the rest of 
‘leparted saints. It appears however 
'o me, that the circumstance may 
be accounted for in a simple and 
wbvious manner, on the supposition 
of Divine interference. The woman 
seems to have begun in her usual 
way, pretending to call up the spirit. 
But Providence, if this view be 
right, had a design to accomplish, 
unknown to her. On a sudden, the 
appearance of Samuel was presented 
to her mind’s eye; and so totally 
was she unprepared for this, that 
“she cried out with a loud voice,” 
and, being possessed with the true 
spirit of divination, instantly recog- 
nized Saul under his disguise. 

There would be great harshness 
and improbability in supposing that 
the Almighty made “" - this 

Curist .Opsery. No. 256 * 
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woman’s supposed ventriloquism in 
the conversation which afterwards 
took place. Having turned, if the 
above hypothesis be correct, what 
she intended for a juggle into reality, 
his infinite power might produce the 
voice, or, if necessary, the appear- 
ance, of Samuel, in any way he 
pleased. With that point my ar- 
vument is not necessarily concerned. 

It is not, however, proved after 
ul, that any supernatural agency, 
either Divine or satanic, was em- 
ployed. It has often been alleged, 
that it is very possible that the whole 
was the contrivance of the woman’s, 
in concert with a confede rate—per- 
haps with one of David’s. secret ad- 
herents, unknown to David—or one 
of Saul’s own attendants, who was 
averse to his master’s measures: that 
she knew from the first who was her 
visitor; and that ber crying out with 
a loud voice, and her pretending 
suddenly to discover the dignity of 
Saul, were but feints; and lastly, 
that the whole subsequent predic- 
tion, as Matthew Henry thinks, was 
merely a probable guess, founded 
on the circumstances of the case, 
and intended perhaps to drive 
Saul to despair and self-murder. 
Making the necessary distinction 
between what is said in Scripture 
and what Scripture itself says, the 
whole has been resolved into a 
juggle: and if so, the idea of ven- 
triloquism may greatly assist in 
forming a solution of the difficulty. 
The infantile state of knowledge in 
those days precludes all idea of those 
inventions in optics, acoustics, or 
other branches of science, by which, 
in modern times, much more dif- 
ficult juggles might be, and have 
been contrived for the purpose of 
curious experiment. The woman’s 
remark, that she saw gods ascend- 
ing out of the earth seems very like 
acting a part to terrify Saul, as we 
can scarcely suppose, merely on her 
testimony, that there was any such 
appearance ; and if this was a jug- 
gle, why might not her assertion 
about Samuel be the same? If, 
however, she really saw any thing, 
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or Saul either, might it not be either 
her own confederate acting the part 
of the apparition, or some person in 
the secret of Saul’s intended appli- 
cation, who unknown to her or to 
Saul, had contrived the stratagem ? 
In such a case, the idea of ventrilo- 
quism is rendered unnecessary. 

Let it not however, be inferred 
from the preceding remarks, that 
the existence of diabolical influence 
is intended to be denied. Far from 
it; for we have express scriptural 
evidence to prove this influence,— 
in the powers, for instance, dis- 
played by the Egyptian magicians. 
But from this very fact, a knowl- 
edge of mankind would naturally lead 
us to expect that such powers would 
have many imitators; and all that 
is here contended for is that the 
318 M3 come under this descrip- 
tion, whether by means of ventrilo- 
quism, or by whatever other mode 
of popular deception. ! 
B.S. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


A consTAnt reader of the Chris- 
tian Observer would be much gratifi- 
ed to see from the pen of some learn- 
ed correspondent a concise well-di- 
gested reply tothe following query:— 

In studying the prophecies, what 


rules can be laid down for ascer- 
taining which of them refer exclu- 
sively to the people of Israel o 
Judah ; which of them have a far- 
ther reference to the kingdom of 
the Messiah in general; and which 
of them, in addition, relate to the 
spiritual circumstances of individual! 
believers either under the Old or the 
New dispensation ¢ 

A satisfactory solution of these 
points would go far towards deter- 
mining some controversies whicl; 
have of late been much agitated, 
especially as regards the respective 
shares which the Jews and Gentiles 
are entitled to claim in the promises 
of Scripture. Some of the prophe- 
cies will, upon strict examination, 
be found applicable to one only of 
the three points enumerated in the 
query ; others may apply to two; 
and others probably a very consi<- 
erable number, to all three,—to 
the Jew primarily—to Messiah's 
kingdom figuratively—and_ to the 
whole Israel of God by just serip- 
tural implication. To ascertain the 
exact bearing and boundaries of 
this interesting subject, with a view 
especially to the spiritual edification 
which individuals may derive from 
the prophetic parts of Scripture, is 
the object of the inquiry of 
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LETTERS WRITTEN DURING A JOUR- 
NEY THROUGH NORTH AMERICA. 


Tothe Editor ofthe Christian Observer. 


1 now send you my concluding 
packet of letters written during my 
late journey through North America. 
it consists of three letters, compris- 
ing my route from Portland in New 
Hampshire to New York. Had I 
originally had any intention of send- 
ing my epistolary communications to 


your repository, I might probably 


have been inclined to introduce into 
them a larger proportion of specitic 
religious remark and allusion ; but} 
must now leave my readers to fill up 
this chasm for themselves. If I have 
not always detailed my more serious 
moralisings, I have endeavoured 
so far to act the part both of a 
Christian observer and a Christian 
reporter as to furnish a variety of 
facts and incidents replete with high 
moral and Christian interest, and 
which a well informed and religious 
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mind may follow up with many sa- 
lutary reflections. One very prom- 
inent object which I have had 
contemplation has been to exhibit 
to the readers of your miscellany 
somewhat of the bitter evils of sla- 
very 3 a subject respecting which, I 
fear, even the religious part of the 
sritish public are not yet sufficient- 
ly informed or impressed. Ear- 
nestly and confidently would I hope 
that the efforts now in progress to 
awaken a general interest to this 
most important question, with a view 
to the adoption of a practical reme- 
dy, will not be long without com- 
plete success. Some of the facts 
which have been detailed in my let- 
ters written while passing through 
the slave-states of America, must 
have appeared a little startling to 
such readers as have been seduced 
into a belief that the horrors of slave- 
ty are extinguished ; that, under the 
mild and mitigated systems which 
are said to have been generally 
adopted, the Negro slave has been 
elevated to a level with the Euro- 
pean peasant, in all that respects 
his physical enjoyment, his social 
comfort, and his opportunities of 
intellectual and religious improve- 
ment ; that nothing is left of slavery 
but the name ; and that the waters 
bitterness which the slaves are 
supposed by visionary philanthro- 
pists to drink, are rendered palatable 
at least, if not sweet and delicious, 
by the cordials poured into their 
cup by the overflowing kindness of 
their free and sympathizing bre- 
thren. Since sending you the above 
letters, I have received a fresh illus- 
tration of the erroneous nature of 
such ideas, and of the light in which 
slaves are regarded even in Mary- 
land,—a state whose northern limits 
form the line of demarcation be- 
tween the free and_ slave-holding 
states of America,—within the influ- 
ence, one would suppose, of those 
fresh and genial gales of freedom 
which the agitation of the pure 
atmosphere of Pennsylvania would 
occasionally waft over the boundary 
line (a line discernable only by a 
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most striking contrast between a 
free and slave population, ) and with- 
in sight of the capital of Washing- 
ton, the temple of freedom, to which 
she sends her delegates to repre- 
sent her, and whose walls I have 
so often heard resound with the 
declaration of the first principle 
of their government; All men are 
by nature free, equal and indepen- 
dent. The illustration to which I 
refer occurs in a letter which | 
some time since received from a 
friend at Baltimore. ‘The subject 
’ slavery is introduced quite in- 
cidentally by my benevolent cor- 
respondent, who is giving me an ac- 
count of the proceedings of * The 
Young Men’s Bible Society.” I send 
you the extract with the more pleas- 
ure, because, while it illustrates the 
general feeling with respect to the 
Slaves, it indicates also the pro- 
gress of benevolence, and affords ev- 
idence of those philanthropic efiorts 
by which many of the inhabitants 
of Baltimore are eminently distin- 
guished. My friend observes : 
“Jam very certain it will give 


you much pleasure to learn, that the 


coloured part of our population are 
beginning to benefit by the very 
great and general exertions that 
are now making in this country to 
ameliorate the condition of the 
wretched. I can speak more par- 
ticularly of the state of Maryland. 
As an instance, application was 
made at our board of directors of 
the Young Men’s Bible Society, for 
a donation of ‘Testaments for a 
Sunday-school in a distant country, 
under the following circumstances. 
A gentleman, who hada number of 
slaves, determined to teach them 
to read the Scriptures, and for that 
purpose formed them into a Sunday- 
school, the superintendence of which 
he cook on himself. So strong were 


the prejudices of his neighbours 
against him, that for some time he 
was compelled to go armed to his 
school for his own protection ; but 
persevering in his good work of 
teaching his ignorant servants, and 
such others as could be received 
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by him, he at length overcame all 
opposition ; and his neighbours, 
from being inveterate opposers, have 
become his most zealous supporters. 
His school increased to 150 learn- 
ers,and more schools were organ- 
izing in the same and adjoining 
counties. It is unnecessary to say, 
that a very generous donation was 
made by our Bible Society.” 

While a master cannot teach his 
slaves without being armed against 
the attacks of his free White bre- 
thren, can we wonder at the suspi- 
cions of the acute aborigines, con- 
veyed in the following interesting 
little narrative, recorded by Dr. 
Boudinot ? 

“The writer of these sheets,” 
remarks Dr. Boudinot, “ was many 
years ago one of the corresponding 
members of a Society in Scotland 
for promoting the Gospel among 
the Indians. To further this great 
work, they educated two young men 
of very serious and religious dis- 
positions, who were 
undertaking the mission for this 
purpose. When they were ordained 
and ready to depart, we wrote a 
letter in the Indian style to the Del- 
aware Nation, then residing on the 
north-west of the Ohio, informing 
tltem, that we had, by the goodness 
of the Great Spirit, been favoured 
by a knowledge of his will as to the 
worship he required of his creatures, 
and the means he would bless to 
promote the happiness of men both 
in this life and that which is to 
come ; that, thus enjoying so much 
happiness ourselves, we could not 
but think of our Red brethren in 
the wilderness, and wish to com- 
municate the glad tidings to them, 
that they might be partakers with us. 
We had therefore sent them two 
ministers of the Gospel, who would 
teach them these great things, and 
earnestly recommended them to 
their careful attention. 

“ With proper passports,the mis- 
sionaries set off, and arrived in 
safety at one of their principal 
towns. On their arrival, the chiefs 
of the natives were called together, 


desirous of 


who answered them, that they would 
take the subject into consideration ; 
but in the mean time they might 
instruct the women, but must not 
speak to the men. They spent 
fourteen days in council, and then 
dismissed them very courteously, 
with an answer tous. This answer 
made great acknowledgments for the 
favour we had done them. They 
rejoiced exceedingly at our hap- 
piness in being thus favoured by the 
Great Spirit, and felt very grateful 
that we had condescended to re- 
member our Red brethren in the 
wilderness. But they could not 
help recollecting that we had a 
people among us, who, because they 
differed from us in colour, we had 
made slaves of, and made them 
suffer great hardships, and lead mis- 
erable lives. Now they could not see 
any reason, if a people’s being Black 
entitled us thus to deal with them, 
why a Red colour should not equally 
justify the same treatment. They 
therefore had determined to wait 
to see whether all the Black people 
amongst us were made thus happy 
and joyful, before they put confi- 
dence in our promise; for they 
thought a people who had sufler- 
ed so much and so long, by our 
means, should be entitled to ou 
first attention; that therefore they 
had sent back the two missionaries, 
with many thanks,—promising, that 
when they saw the Black people 
amongst us restored to freedom and 
happiness, they would gladly receive 
our missionaries.” 

Such was the moral lesson which 
these wild sons of the forest, these 
uncultivated heathens, read to en- 
lightened Christians. We slighted 
their lesson, and, as if to silence 
these untutored monitors, and drown 
the voice of truth and nature, we 
overcame their virtues, we corrupted 
them by our example: and I found 
slaves held in bondage by the In- 
dians. themselves—in the nations 
of the Creeks, the Choctaws, the 
Chickasaws, and the Cherokees. 

Tam, &c. 
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( Continued from page 156.) 
Poitsmouth, New Hampshire, 
19th February, !821. 
My last letter mentioned our safe 
arrival at Portland. ‘The house, in 
which we obtained beds at last, was 
a second rate tavern, filled with se- 
cond, or rather fifth or sixth rate 
legislators, who had left their appro- 
priate callings in the field, the shop 
or the laboratory, for the more 
splendid but not less arduous duties 
of legislation. Not indeed that they 
appeared to think them arduous, or 
to suppose that there was much mys- 
tery in the affair. Not one of our 
own Radicals could pronounce with 
more self-complacent familiarity on 
those difficult questions of law or 
government which the wisest states- 
men and philosophers have ap- 
proached with diffidence, and de- 
cided upon with hesitation. In the 
public room into which I was shewn, 
{ found three or four of them sitting, 
who from their appearance, I sup- 
posed to be small farmers; and 
there was nothing in the professional 
titles which I soon heard echoed 
about, such as colonel, major doc- 
tor, &c. to remove the idea. They 
were discussing the propriety of 
abolishing the Court of Common 
Pleas, and throwing all the business 
into the Supreme Court; some of 
them conceiving that a supreme and 
subordinate court savoured too much 
of aristocracy, and that by diminish- 
ing the number of courts, they 
should diminish the number of trials 
and clip the profits of the lawyers, 
who are at present in rather bad 
odour in the young state of Maine. 
One of them (I think it was the co- 
lonel) took the opposite side of the 
question. For his part, he said, “he 
did not like to throw great criminal 
cases and petty suits into one hop- 
per; and that, as far as his informa- 
tion went, history presented no in- 
stance of it.” His opponent replied, 
that “ that was no reason at all why 
they should not do as they pleased.” 
He rejoined, that he thought it was; 
for though they were an indepen- 
dent state at last, he did not see why 
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they should set themselves up as 
wiser than all the other states : and 
that, though little causes ought to 
be settled with as much correct- 
ness as great ones, he, for one, 
should oppose their being thrown 
into one hopper. 

Other que stions were 
with equal profundity ; and if the 
young man who was sent into an 
European cabinet to learn with how 
little wisdom the world is governed 
were still alive, and required a 
second lesson, | would recommend 
him to the * Portland tavern,” inthe 
state of Maine, * during the sittine 
of the legislature.” In this same 
state of Maine I feel a particula 
interest, from having been present at 
the discussion at Washineton on 
the subject of her admission into the 
Union, and from her name_ beine 
intimately associated with the in 
portant decision on the Missouri 
question 3 and I grieve to see her 
in the hand of such young practi- 
tioners. If such men form the ma- 
jority of her legislature, it must be 
** per varios casus per tot discrimina 
rerum,” that she obtains _ political 
eminence, if she ever obtain it. To 
a traveller, there is something ex- 
tremely grotesque in the aspect ot 
the legislatures inthe newly formed 
states, whose legislators must at 
first be of a ve ry motle *y character 
especially if the population be se 
scanty, or ef such a cast, as to sup- 
ply few men of liberal education. 
A friend told me, that at Corydon, 
the metropolis of Indiana, he at- 
tended the sitting of the legislature, 
when a member rose to propose 
the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment to some other place, on the 
plea that the price of board and 
lodging at Corydon was extravagant 
—18s. per week—and the fare bad. 
The representative from Corydon 
replied sharply, and told him that 
he got better living in that place 
than he ever got at home ; and that 
if he would be satisfied with such 
food as he was accustomed tu at 
home, the tavern-keeper would 


decided 


maintain him for half price. his 
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important discussion continued so 
long that it was adjourned till the 
following day. 

Such exhibitions are surely a very 
legitimate source of amusement 3 
but then they should not lead us, as 
they too frequently do, to fix our 
atiention upon them eaclusively—to 
regard them as the rule, not as the 
exceptions—as the ordinary and 
prominent features of American 
Republicanism, rather than as acci- 
dental excrescences in the extremi- 
ties, which are soon outgrown and 
disappear. ‘They should be receiv- 
ed also in connexion with the more 
dignified proceedings, the maturer 
counsels, and the higher order of 
talent to be found in the legislatures 
of many or the older states; and 
in connexion with the practical re- 
sults of the tree institutions of Ame- 
rica, as evinced by her past and pre- 
sent prosperity. Not that [ impute 
that prosperity exclusively to her 
form of goverement. Probably no 
other nation was ever blessed with 
such rich materials of national pros- 
perity ; and bad indeed must have 
been the government, and despica- 
ble the population, which had not 
flourished with such advantages. 
Whether a confederated republic is 
the best form of government for a 
country so extensive as America, 
and under circumstances so pecul- 
iar as hers, [do not pretend to de- 
cide; but I confess, for our country, 
I much prefer ourown. The Ame- 
rican government is however a 
beautiful theory; and, in its leading 
features, I think a very successful 
experiment in politics. I will merely 
mention one or two of the practical 
evils, which I think I have observed 
in passing, in this system of govern- 
ment. 

One of these is the introduction 
into the state legislatures of mem- 
bers obviously incompetent to the 
task of legislation. Natural sagacity 
alone is not sufficient, even if that 
were always to be found. Many of 
the topics which of necessity fre- 
quently occupy the attention, even 


of the state legislatures, demand a . 


degree of information and habits of 
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research very foreign indeed to the 
pursuits of a large proportion of the 
members. The consequence is, that 
ignorance, a spirit of opposition, an 
impatience even of intellectual sy- 
periority, and a desire to appear ty 
their constituents to be doing some. 
thing, frequently defeat the mos: 
important and judicious measures « 
the enlightened minority ; while tha: 
minority is diminished by an unwil- 
lingness on the part of the member, 
of the community who are best qua- 
lified for the station to enter th 
list with noisy demagouges, whos 

declamations too often drown the 
voice of truth. It is particularly un- 
fortunate that the mest difficul: 
questions—those which arise in 
forming or establishing their consti- 
tution, and arranging the judiciary— 
are among the first which present 
themselves to the consideration v; 
the legislatures of newly erected 
states, when it is reasonable to ex- 
pect a more than ordinary propor- 
tion of raw and ignorant legislators, 
and a deficiency of practical skill 
even inthe wisest. It really excites 
a smile to imagine the legislature ot 
Indiana, after settling the question 
whether they should remove the 
seat of government to some town 
where the tavern-keeper would 
charge them 13s. 6d. instead of 18s. 
per week for their board, turning to 

the graver and more ‘appropriate 

subjects of legislation,—inquiring 
what proportion of democracy they 

should infuse into their constitution, 
and what collateral effects would re- 
sult from each of the various modes of 
accomplishing their purpose—what 
should be the number and nature of 
their courts of justice, whether they 

should be established on the princi- 
ple of concurrent or appellate juris- 
diction, whether their judges should 
be removeable at pleasure, their sal- 
ary be liable to diminution, and num- 
berless other intricate questions. 

It isa happy circumstance for 
the newly erected states, that they 
may always have access to the more 
matured systems of their neighbours, 
and that the effects of their own 
errors are confined to themselves. 
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indeed, I think it is not one of the 
ileast advantages of the Confedera- 
tion, that it admits of a course of 
experiments in legislation in each of 
the particular states, without the 
slightest danger of interrupting the 
movements of the general machine, 
and enables all, at the hazard only 
of their individual inconvenience, to 
contribute their quota of political 
experience to the common stock. 

Another of the evils to which I 
referred, as flowing perhaps of ne- 
cessity, from the democratical insti- 
tutions of America, is the subser- 
viency to popular opinion which 
they appear to entail on the legis- 
lative and executive officers. I had 
no idea of the degree in which 
popularity was made a_ primary 
and avowed object of persuit here : 
nor of the extensive sacrifices of 
personal independence which are 
made at her shrine. In this free 
government, many of the senators 
and representatives are far less the 
servant than the slaves of their 
constituents; and they must be 
fond indeed of public honours who 
are willing to buy them at the price 
they frequently cost. Eminent ta- 
lents indeed, combined with patriot- 
ism and disinterestedness too un- 
equivocal to be suspected, will com- 
mand popularity; but common 
men, if they would attain popularity, 
must make it their pursuit. I have 
seen nothing to lead me to suppose 
that the influence of such a pursuit 
on individual character is at all 
more ennobling or elevating on the 
western than on the eastern shores 
ofthe Atlantic, or to convince me 
that public spirit and patriotism are 
the natural and necessary results of 
republican institutions. 

But, independently of the injuri- 
ous moral efiects of an insatiable 
appetite for popularity in the indi- 
vidual, a constant reference to popu- 
lar favour imposes very inconvenient 
trammels on the representative, in 
the discharge of his legislative du- 
ties. He is too apt to consider him- 
self as addressing his constituents 
rather than the legislative assembly, 
and to think less of the effect his speech 
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is likely to produce in favour of his 
argument in the capitol, than in fa- 
vour of himself at home. As an in- 
centive to activity, this may havea 
good effect ; but the efforts to which 
it prompts, especially in the way of 
oratorical flourishes, do not always 
produce advantages to the public, 
commensurate with the care and 
trouble, “ the anxious days and 
they may have 


sleepless nights,” ; 
I was informed 


cost the individual. 
that it is common for the new 
members to make ereat exertion 
soon after the meeting of congress, 
to send home a speech to their con- 
stituents in the National Intelli- 
gencer ; and then, if they find that 
the genius of eloquence has not fa- 
voured them, they perhaps remain 
silent during the rest of the session. 
But this is hardly safe; for a silent 
representative is seldom a popular 
one. <A friend informed me, that 
in passing through Pennsylvania, a 
Pennsylvanian, speaking to him of 
a member of congress, said, ** [le 
won't get in again, I guess: for we 
never see no speech of his in the 
papers ; and we can’t have a man 
that says nothing for his pay.” 

But, after all, [ think it impossi- 
ble for an unprejudiced stranger to 
visit the beautiful Senate-chambes 
and House of Representatives in the 
capitol at Washington without being 
struck with the intelligence and 
practical skill of congress; the re- 
gularity of their proceedings ; their 
ready, perspicuous, forcible, busi- 
ness-like style of eloquence, and, 
with some exceptions, their habitual 
courtesy and attention to the feelings 
of opponents. He would 
times witness, in American 
tory, the freshness of youth, the 
fervour of boundless anticipation, 
and that consciousness of personal 
identity with the glory and prospe- 
rity of his country, which a popular 
government infuses into the mean- 
est citizen ; but he would seldom 
be dazzled with the corruscations ot 
cultivated genius, or electrified with 
bursts of impassioned feeling, and 
would seek in vain in the American 
Congress for that indefinable but 
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irresistible chain which classical 
associations, the refinements of pol- 
ished society, and a history rich in 
all that is illustrious and venerable, 
imparts to the eloquence of a_ Brit- 
ish Parliament. 

(To be continued.) 


-- —j-- — - 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Like my favourite poet, Cowper, 
I never think of my native country, 
with all her faults, without loving 
her still; especially when I reflect 
upon the widely-extended efforts of 
British Christians to enlighten and 
bencfit mankind. I even feel a 
conscious gratification in reading, 
writing, and speaking a language 
which is heard in every quarter of 
the globe as the language of science 
and literature, of religion and of 
civil freedom; the language of a 
powerful and benevolent nation, on 
whose vast dominions the sun never 
sets; a language doubly endeared 
by the consideration, that those who 
speak it, including the inhabitants 
of our present and past colonies, 
are almost the only people—I admit 
some partial and highly honoura- 
ble exceptions, especially of late 
vears—who seem heartily zealous 
for the promotion of Christianity 
throughout the world. I need not 
add the many other ties which bind a 
patriotic Briton to his country, in 
order to express the corresponding 
concern with which he must hear 
or read of whatever taryishes its hon- 
ous 3; and particularly of the grief 
which he must feel, if he has the in- 
terest of religion at heart, when any 
impediment is thrown, by the con- 
duct of our countrymen, in the way 
ofthe Christian instruction of the 
heathen. 

It is impossible to look back, in 
numerous instances, upon the annals 
of the intercourse of professed Chris- 
tians with savage and pagan coun- 
tries, without extreme pin and in- 
dignation. The narratives of our 
early voyages and travels are replete 
with stories of gross barbarities prac- 
tised by the crews and_ travelling 


parties of Christian countries upon 
the unoffending natives of distant 
shores, who thus early learned to 
identify Christianity with perfidy and 
cruelty. These narratives are often 
related by the offending parties with 
an air of quaint pleasantry and self- 
satisfaction, which seems to indicate 
that the relators thought that cheat- 
ing and abusing “ Indians” or “ out- 
landish people” was actually a part 
oftheir Christian privileges, a just 
mark of their superiority over pa- 
gans and barbarians. In forme; 
days, it was an extremely good jest 
to land upon an obscure island, and 
to seize whatever was worth carry- 
ing away; and, if any shew of re- 
sistance was made by the natives, to 
burn their villages without mercy, 
and to shoot almost in frolic as many 
as convenient of the inhabitants. 
What nation of Europe has the 
greatest number of such atrocities 
to account for, [ will not undertake 
to say ; though I do not think that 
our own has in any age been the 
most deeply concerned. Of late 
years especially, the conduct of our 
public officers has been highly hon- 
ourable, in preventing their lawless 
countrymen committing wanton out- 
rages upon defenceless nations ; a 
conduct which has doubtless done 
much towards raising our national 
character throughout the world. 
The British legislature and govern- 
ment, also, have laudably exerted 
themselves to prevent the acts of in- 
justice and barbarity to which 1 
allude. But still it is to be feared. 
that even under salutary restraints 
the conduct of too many of our voy- 
agers and travellers, and especialls 
of the crews of our vessels in hea- 
then ports, is calculated to leave 
injurious impressions upon the minds 
of the natives, and to prejudice 
them against the reception of the 
Gospel. 

The impediments thrown in the 
way of the early efforts of the 
Church Missionary Society’s settlers 
in New Zealand, may be cited as 
a painful example of the evil con- 
sequences of the lawless practices 
under consideration, It was urged 
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by a sailor who was flogged in Cap- 
tain Cook’s first voyage, for going 
on shore at one of the Soutli-Sea 
islands and stealing the potatoes of 
the natives, that “ he thought a 
British seamen had a right to do 
such things to the Indians.” Hallf- 
a-dozen additional lashes were added 
to his sentence, to correct his mis- 
apprehension. ‘This man’s views, 
however, were not singular; for 
almost all the intercourse carried 
on between New ‘Zealanders and 
Europeans, for many years, con- 
sisted of insult, spoliation, and re- 
ye. The conduct ofthe crews of 
South-Sea whalers, and other vessels 
belonging to Christian nations, was, 
in numerous instances, most brutal 
and unprovoked. ‘The deportment 
of the sailors towards the native 
women needs not be specified. The 
men also were frequently carried off, 
while visiting the vessels, either 
because the captain was not in a 
humour to comply with his engage- 
ment to land them, or because he 
had occasion for their services in 
working his ship. If these services 
were withheld or slighted, a rope’s 
end was always at hand, and does 
not appear to have been sparingly 
used. The horrid massacre of the 
crew of the Boyd, in 1809, arose 
from circumstances of this kind, 
working on the minds of a savage 
and revengeful people. The Boyd 
was chartered to take convicts to 
New South Wales, whence, after 
completing her charter-party, and 


receiving a number of passengers . 


for England, she sailed for New 
Zealand for a cargo of timber. A 
New-Zealand chief, named by the 
sailors George, who happened to be 
at Port Jackson, agreed with the 
captain to work his passage to his 
own country. On the voyage, ac- 
cording to George’s account, the 
captain had him severely flogged, 
like a common man, and otherwise 
maltreated, without any just cause, 
and on their arrival at New Zealand 
sent him on shore stripped of every 
thing, even to his clothes. His 
indignant tribe heard his tale, and 
Curist. OssEry. No. 256. 


instantly meditated a fatal revenge. 
The captain and a part of his crew, 
on landing, were knocked down and 
murdered ; and the New Zealanders, 
dressing themselves in the clothes 
of their victims, hastened to the 
vessel, overpowered the crew and 
passengers, and put the whole of 
them (three excepted, who conceal- 
ed themselves,) to death, and some 
of them with excruciating torments. 
Not less than seventy persons 
perished in the massacre. ‘Truly 
“the dark places of the earth are 
full of the habitations of cruelty ;” 
but what shall be said of those Chris- 
tians, so called, who by their own 
evil conduct furnish the pretext to 
savages to glut their ferocious appe- 
tite for revenge? Can it be won- 
dered at, while the conduct of Eu- 
ropeans towards unenlightened na- 
tions continues so often marked by 
fraud and cruelty, that obstacles of 
the most serious nature are found 
to impede the progress of Christian 
missions; thatso often a series of 
years must elapse before the hea-- 
then are induced to give full credit 
to the disinterested motives of their 
benevolent visitors ? Happily, how- 
ever, even the most ignorant savages 
may in time be taught to distinguish 
between one European and another. 
The New Zealanders themselves ex- 
pressly exempted the missionary 
vessel, the Active, from the range 
of their revengeful determinations ; 
and various similar exceptions occur 
inthe missionary annals of other 
parts of the world 

One principal object proposed by 
the foregoing remarks, is to shew 
the necessity of doing far more 
than has ever yet been attempted 
for improving the moral and reli- 
gious character of seamen, both 
in the merchants’ and the king’s 
service. ‘Though, from their neg- 
lected education, their peculiar ha- 
bits, and their want of the oppor- 
tunities of religious instruction, sai- 
lors appear to be an exception to all 
ordinary rules for judging of man- 
kind, they are yet in reality just what 
other human beings are,—partakers 
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of the same evil heart, needing the 
same redemption, and susceptible 
of the same renovating influence. 
What then is there to prevent the 
crew even of a South-whaler, or of 
any other vessel, becoming a bless- 
ing instead of a curse to the hea- 
then at whose ports they touch? 
If more were done for sailors, sailors 
might do much for the world ; they 
might become the winged heralds 
of Christianity ; every locker might 
carry out its little cargo of Bibles 
and tracts, and the flag of a christian 
vessel be hailed with confidence by 
the most unenlightened savages as 
the signal of justice, friendship, 
and exalted virtue. Let us hope 
that the efforts now in progress 
(but which need greatly to be ex- 
tended and systematized) for the 
Christian instruction of our seamen, 
will by the blessing of God, hasten 
the period when such a state of 
things chimerical as to many it may 
now appear shall be a sober reality. 

But I must carry my reprehension 
beyond the case of rude sailors ; for 
even voyagers and travellers of a 
respectable character seem too often 
to be nearly of the opinion of Cap- 
tain Cook’s culprit, that the chris- 
tian obligation of doing to others as 
we would that others should do to 
us, does not apply tothe case of 
Europeans among savages. I might 
bring together innumerable _illus- 
trations of this strange limitation of 
the Ten Commandments to geogra- 
phical “ points and paratlels;” but 
shall content myself with a single 
one, by no means of a flagrant kind, 
from a retent volume of travels, 
entitled, ‘“ Journal of a Visit to 
Ethiopia, by G. Waddington, Esq., 
Fellow of St. Jchn’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and the Rev. B. Hanbury, 
of Jesus’ College, A. M.” There 
had been, it seems, some difficulty 
in one part of the rout of these 
entlemen, in procuring camels, for 
which they were obliged to substl- 


tute asses. On their arrival, how- 
ever, at Mograte, says Mr. Wad- 
dington— 


“Our prospects began to bright- 


ena little. A camel is discovered 
among the palms, and soon after- 
wards another, and a man, with 
a woman and child, near it. He 
proves to be an Ababde Arab, 
named Achmet, going down, with 
his wife and infant, to buy dates. 
We of course invite him very warm- 
ly to enter into our service, to which 
he strongly objects; and, on being 
more urgently pressed, asks with 
great feeling, ‘And will you ob- 
lige me to leave my wife and child 
in the hands of strangers? Now 
his wife was a very pretty woman, 
and was watching this stene with 
great interest, though in_ silence. 
The case was certainly a hard one, 
and perhaps we were decided by the 
sight of one of our asses at that mo- 
ment down upon the ground, strug- 
gling with his burden. However, 
we were decided ; we justified our- 
selves by the tyrant’s plea, and 
immediately proceeded to transfer 
part of our property to the more 
dignified situation it was once more 
destined to occupy. The man in- 
trusted his family to a fellow-coun- 
tryman, an inhabitant of the village, 
and proceeded reluctantly with us” — 
that is, he was obliged, in his own 
defence, at the risk of what might 
happen to his wife and child, to 
follow the sequestrators of his 
property, which otherwise he could 
never have expected to see again. 
The travellers do not appear to have 
thought of the simple expedient of 
attempting to purchase his camels, 
before they proceeded to impress 
them and their master into their 
service, 

This compulsory connexion, as 
it happened, turned out mutually 
agreeable ; and the travellers tell us, 
that the man was highly pleased 
with his remuneration. So far is 
well; but this doesnot “ justify” 
the violence. The “ necessity” 
of a Cantab’s being in time to keep 
his term would not, in this coun- 
try, be thought to justify his seizing, 
vi et armis, ‘the tilbury of an Oxo- 
nian, or making a forced requisition 
of ‘the Dover mail; yet such @ 
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“ necessity” might be quite as great 
as that of making a yisit to Ethio- 
pia. But the reader will see still 
further the evil of relaxing the 
bonds of simple justice, from the 
following incident which occurs a 
jew pages after. Our travellers’ 
servants doubtless thought it was 
no sin to follow the example of their 
masters, and that not only good 
Christian travellers, but their at- 
tendants, “ had a right to do such 
things to the Indians.” 

“ While we were pursuing a very 


large snipe, which I started out of 


an old well, by accidentally throw- 
ing a stone there, our servants were 
much better employed. Aliter a short 
absence, we observed them return- 
ing with a very fine camel, of which 
it appeared they had not become 
possessed without difficulty. ‘They 
had hailed its master, who continu- 
ed to make off so rapidly on his ¢ ship 
of the desert’? that James found it 
necessary to bring him to by firing 
a rifle shot over his head. His 
friends, however, collected, to the 
number of twelve or fourteen, armed 
with swords and large sticks, to 
assist him. James re-loaded and 
cocked his gun, and no doubt great 
deeds would have ensued, had not 
Giovanni drawn out from under 
his jacket a pair of brass bell- 
mouthed blunderbuss pistols, loaded 
to the very mouth. At the sight of 
these the Arabs took off in all direc- 
tions, and disappeared among the 
trees. The beasts naturally fell 
into the hands of the victors.” 

I will not say that the flippancy 
and apparent triumph with which 
this narrative is related make the 
deed described in it the writer's 
own ; though I think it is hardly 
the way in which two Christian 
gentlemen would describe a similar 
transaction in their own country. 
But then, I suppose, what would be 
construed into highway robbery and 
intent to murder by our Northern 
laws, may be fair trade in Ethiopia. 
James and Giovanni would, without 
doubt, have been hanged for such a 
transaction on Hounslow Heath ; 
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’ 


nor would the tyrant’s plea of “ ne- 
cessity,”’ I fear, have availed them 
any more than it would honest old 
Turpin, who, having heard that a 
wealthy farmer, to avoid being 
“hailed” by him, had sewed his 
money in the cape of his coat, took 
occasion, pistol in hand, (1 am not 
clear thet it was a brass bell-mouth- 
ed blunderbuss pistol, loaded to the 
mouih,) to remind him of a * ne- 
cessity” under which he laboured : 


* Your cape behind [ must cut off, 
For my horse requires a saddle-cloth.”’ 


fi Dr. Chalmers, in his Commercial 
Sermons, is right in his interpreta- 
tion of our Lord’s command above 
cited, ** Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even 
so to them,” our travellers must, I 
conclude, have reasoned thus ; 
* True ; ia England 1 should not 
like man so to do to mes; but 
there is as much difference be- 
tween England and Ethiopia, as 
between a Cantab and an Arab, or 
a horse and acamel ; so that, though 
an English clergyman on a journey 
with his family would not altoge- 
ther like to be stopped by a party 
of men, armed with rifles and brass 
blunderbuss pistols, and to have 
his horses and carriage forcibly 
seized, and his wife amd child turned 
loose on a commons yet, putting 
myself in the place of an Arab, I 
have no doubt that I should greatly 
enjoy such an adventure from the 
hands of a party of Christians,— 
and therefore, in inflicting it, I am 
only conscientiously doing to others 
as, in similar circumstances, I would 
that others should do to me.” But, 
trifling aside, is the effect of such 
conduct on the part of Europeans 
towards unchristian and unenlight- 
ened nations of no moment ? May 
not many of the unjust deeds, and 
apparently unprovoked cruelties, ex- 
ercised by uncivilized tribes upon 
our yoyagers and travellers have 
been often, in a great measure, the 
result of the misconduct of preceding 
itinerants, who had left behind them 
but too much cause of pretext on 
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the part of the natives to revenge 
themselves, according to their rude 
ideas of justice, upon the next per- 
son of the same country or colour 
who might unfortunately fall into 
their hands ? Above all, how se- 
riously is the extension ‘of Chris- 
tianity impeded, when a Heathen 
or Mahommedan can say, that what- 
ever may be our doctrines, our prac- 
tice, of which only he can judge, is 
no better than his own ; for, that 
self-love and self-interest are as much 
the ruling motives of Christians as 
of Jews, Turks, or Infidels. IL am 
very far from intending to apply 
these strong remarks to the particu- 
lar narratives above related ; but it is 
obvious, that if even highly respect- 
able Christian travellers can thus 
confess themselves occasionally 
doing “a little wrong,” to suit their 
convenience, there are others whose 
sense of justice, being far less strict, 
would not shrink from much worse 
acts where necessity was the plea, 
and there was no power in the suf- 
ferer to redress the wrong. 

The salutary effects of Christian- 
ity upon the human character are 
so inestimably valuable, independ- 
ently of its religious benefits, that 
I should hesitate to admit, that, nn- 
der any name or form, it can alto- 
gether cease to be a public advan- 
tage. But in reading the descrip- 
tion of the more exemplary heathen 
tribes, it is painful to ask oneself, 
How far would people like these 
be benefited by an intercourse with 
a large portion of those who profess 
and call themselves Christians ? I 
cannot refrain from copying a part 
of the interesting account given of 
the Loo Choo islanders by Capt. 
Hall and Dr. M‘Leod, with a view 
to illustrate my general argument. 

“ Many of these islanders dis- 
played a spirit of intelligence and 
genius. They all seemed to be 
gifted with a sort of politeness, 
which had the fairest claim to be 
termed natural ; for there was no- 
thing constrained, nothing stiff or 
studied, in it. 

* It was interesting to observe, 


indeed, how early the gentle and 
engaging manners of all classes 
here won upon the sailors no less 
than upon the officers. The natives 
from the first were treated with en- 
tire confidence : no watch was ever 
kept over them, nor were they ex- 
cluded from any part of the ships ; 
and not only was nothing stolen, 
but when any thing was lost, no- 
hody even suspected for an instant 
that it had been taken by them. 

“That proud and haughty feeling 
of national superiority, so strongly 
existing among the common class of 
British seamen, which induces them 
to hold all foreigners cheap, was at 
this island entirely subdued and 
tamed, by the gentle manners and 
kind behaviour of the most pacific 
people in the world. 

“Although completely intermixed, 
and often working together, both on 
shore and on board, not a single 
quarrel or complaint took place on 
cither side, during the whole of our 
stay. On the contrary, each suc- 
ceeding day added to friendship 
and cordiality. 

** The administration of the goy- 
ernment seems to partake of the gen- 
eral mildness of the people ; and yet 
it appears highly efficient, from the 
very great order which is always 
maintained and the general diflu- 
sion of happiness. 

“ Crimes are said to be very un- 
frequent among them, and they go 
perfectly unarmed ; for we observed 
no warlike instruments of any de- 
scription! not even a bow or an ar- 
row was to be seen ; and the natives 
always declared they had none. 
They denied having any knowledge 
of war, either by experience or tra- 
cition. 

“ We never saw any punishments 
inflicted at Loo Choo : a tap witha 
fan, or an angry look, was the se- 
verest punishment ever resorted to 
so far as we could discover. In 
giving orders, the chiefs were mild, 
though firm ; and the people always 
obeyed with cheerfulness.” 

It is highly gratifying to find that 
the conduct of our sailors, under the 
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vigilant care of their officers, was 
in this instance so satisfactory ; and 
1 would earnestly hope that the 
favourable circumstances attending 
these interviews, if they have not 
directly opened the way to the fu- 
ture admission of Christianity a- 
mong the Lov Choo islanders, have 
at least not obtruded any impedi- 
ment towards its introduction. Would 
that even this could be said of every 
nation with whom professed Chris- 
tians have had -casual or permanent 
intercourse! But can it be said ? 
As one instance among many, take 
the western coast of Africa, and 
inquire what notion the natives 
have of the Christian character. 
Long must Sierra Leone exhibit its 
bright example ; long must wisdom, 
benevolence, and piety go hand in 
hand for the amelioration of that 
continent, before the name of Chris- 
tian will be heard otherwise than 
with suspicion and execration. 

The beneficial effects of habits of 
inflexible truth, justice, and courtesy, 
in influencing the most uncivilized 
tribes and disposing them for the 
reception of Christianity, have in no 
stance perhaps been more forcibly 
displayed than inthe well known 
case of William Penn and the In- 
dians in Virginia. He expressly 
stipulated with his settlers, that it 
having been usual with planters to 
overreach the natives, whatever 
was sold for their furs in his pro- 
vince should be sold in the public 
market-place, and there suffer the 
test, as to whether it was good or 
bad; ifgood, to pass—if not good 
not to be sold for good ; that the na- 
tive Indians might neither be abused 
not provoked ;—that if any planter 
should, in word or deed, affront or 
wrong any Indian, he should suffer 
the same penalty of the law, as if 
he had committed the offence against 
his fellow-planter ;—that if any In- 
dian should, in word or deed, abuse 
any planter, that the planter should 
not he judge in his own cause, but 
make a complaint to the governor 


of the province, or some neighbour- 
ing magistrate, who should take 
care, with the native chief, that all 
reasonable satisfaction should be 
made to the planter; and that all 
differences between planters and 
Indians should be settled by a jury of 
twelve men, six planters and six In- 
dians, that so they might live friend- 
ly together and prevent heart burn- 
ings and mischief. Familiar as are 
such sentiments in the present day, 
and generally as they are now ap- 
plauded, they were, in the time of 
William Penn, as little popular in 
our colonies as at the present hour 
would be, in our West India islands, 
the adoption of similar regulations as 
respects the white and Black inhab- 
itants. 

But happily the cause of mercy 
and of justice, of Christian know- 
ledge and Christian practice, is pow- 
erfully advancing. Our own coun- 
try in particular has been emi- 
nently an instrument in the hands 
of Divine Providence for promot- 
ing this glorious consummation! 
The kingdoms of the earth, we know, 
are, in the end, to become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ 5 
and he is to reign for ever and ever 
King of kings and Lord of lord’s ; 
and British wealth, British influence, 
British piety, and British benevo- 
lence, stand foremost at present in the 
chain of causes which appear likely 
to bring about this splendid course 
of events. Let not then British 
Christians be wanting in their efforts 
to promote so great a cause. As 
disciples of Christ, as lovers of their 
country, as well-wishers to the whole 
race of mankind, they are called to 
go forth manfully to the battle of 
the Lord, and to their utmost power 
to devise and prepare, under his 
blessing and in dependence on his 
Holy Spirit, all those subsidiary 
means which may appear likely to 
conduce towards the general con- 


summation. 
VIATOR. 
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Review of New Publications. 


Letters on Prejudice, &c. 
On the Use and Abuse of Party 

Feeling in Religion, &c. 

( Concluded from p, 181.) 

Ovr readers will remember our 
having mentioned, in our last Num- 
ber, certain prefatory sketches of 
the Reformation and the succeeding 
ages, given at the commencement 
of the second volume of the Letters 
on Prejudice, as introductory to the 
defence and vindication of those 
divines of the later school, who have 
come to be considered—whether 
by prejudice or not—as falling much 
below the standard of antiquity. 
From these prefatory sketches we 
had marked out two extracts, as in- 
dicative of the principle on which 
this defence and vindication are con- 
ducted. The extracts we shall now 
proceed to give in order. 

The first is on Predestination, and 
follows after an enumeration of 
the arguments* usually adduced 


* These arguments comprise quota- 
tions from Latimer and Hooper, Rid- 
ley’s difference with Bradford, the adop- 
tion of Erasmus’s Commentary, with 
the negiect of Calvin’s writings tll 
some'years after, when they contessed- 
ly became the text book even of the un- 
versities. The statemant is manifestly 
ex parte, and can never have been in- 
tended as a full exposition of the mode 
in which the doctrine in question was 
held generally by our leading reform- 
ers, particularly Cranmer; as well as 
even by the most moderate of the 
foreign divines. Indeed, we should 
venture to doubt the policy of our well- 
meaning letter-writer on this occasion, 
particularly when every statement must 
be accompanied with the concession 
that this very notice of conditional elec- 
tion was, within a very few years after, 
actually hunted out from the university 
of Cambridge, and, with about the same 
feelings as now the notion of absolute 
election; and in both cases, on the 
ground of being opposed to the doctrine 
of our church. The contre-point is sut- 
ficiently curious ; for our own parts, we 
plead for nothing but temperance and 
muttal toleration. 


to prove our earliest reformers, ani 
consequently the original construc- 
tion of our church articles, ‘non- 
Calvinistic. 

“ On the whole, a general, and (if 
you will allow me the expression) a con- 
ditional, predestination, as consistent 
with free agency, directed and encour- 
aged, assisted and influenced, but not 
overruled, by the Divine grace (and not 
a predestination unconditional and ab- 
solute, involving necessity and irresist!- 
ble impulse,) appears to me to be the 
doctrine maintained by our reformers, 
and expressed in the Seventeenth Arti- 
cle as precisely as the great difficulty of 
the subject permitted ; and this view of 
the doctrine seems clearly separable 
from any presumption of human merit 
or sufficiency, or from the ascription, in 
any sense, of a natura] freedom and rec- 
titude, to the human will, which seems 
to have been the error imputed to the 
Pelagians. 

“This, however, involves < another 
question—viz. Whether the’ grace to 
prepare and turn himself to faith and 
calling upon God, without which man 
is said to be utterly impotent, and evey 
by his nature averse from such an ef- 
fort, may not consist in this very libera- 
tion of the will; whether it is communi- 
cated partially or generally ; and whe 
ther, if the latter, this first communi- 
cation of Divine grace does not bring 
man generally into a capacity for sal- 
vation, and leave his final attainment 
of it contingent upon his obedience to 
the terms of the Gospel covenant, fo: 
which farther assistance is promised and 
vouchsafed in every step of his Chris- 
tian progress ? 

“Ithas indeed been objected to this 
view, that the doctrine ofa conditional! 
predestination involves a contradiction. 
But till we are able to solve the other 
difficulties in Scripture, and especially to 
reconcile the idea of moral responsibili- 
ty with absolute decrees, this apparent 
inconsistency of the contingence of hu- 
man actions with the foreknowledge of 
the Deity, affords no sufficient ground 
of objection to the doctrine. 

“ You will remember that my present 
object is only to state what I conceive tu 
have been the view of our reformers, and 
not to express any opinion of my own 
upon a question which I dare not inves- 
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tigate. Indeed, upon some of the posi- 
tions educed in the subsequent contro- 
versy, I do not entertain the same hesit- 
ation ; as I think I clearly percieve their 
repugnance to the general testimony of 
Scripture and of our church.” Letters, 
vol. ii. pp. 100—112. 


The second extract is from the 
Letter on Justification, and follows 
after a considerable store of reason- 
ing,and of appeal to the Homilies, 
to prove that their writers, and our 
reformers, did not hold the identity 
of justification and salvation; that 
they made no very marked distine- 
tion between the several offices of 
faith and works; and that in their 
opinion, our first pardon and final 
perseverance were by no means ne- 
cessarily connected. 

“Tneed not trouble you with more 
quotations to prove a point of which you 
make no question—viz. that our reform- 
ers held at once the freedom of Divine 
srace in the remission of sin, and the 
contingency of final salvation. But, 
before we proceed, I must beg of you to 
distinguish between the Calvinistic 
doctrines of grace, and the Antinomian- 
ism which grew out of them, and against 
which much of the strong and contro- 
versial language of our subsequent di- 
vinity is directed. ‘Itis unfare (says 
Dr. Jortin, who will not be suspected of 
much charity to Calvinism) ‘to charge 
men with all the consequences which 
may follow from their opinions, when 
they neither draw them, nor perceive 
them, nor own them. And this cau- 
tion, whatever men may think of the 
principles, they should certainly ob- 
serve, with respect to some eminent 
divines of our church, who, while 
they espoused the Calvinistic doctrines, 
strenuously disclaimed and controverted 
every licentious inference and interpre- 
tation. 

“But toreturn to our subject: [twas not 
(I think) as a condition of justification, 
considered in its initial or primary sense 
(as the privilege of remission of past sin, 
through the application of the sacrifice 
of Christ,)that our reformers taught the 
necessity of moral obedience. This 
original blessing they anexed to the 
simple act of laying hold on the oifered 
propitiation, with an entire dependence 
on its sufficiency, and an humble ac- 
knowledgment of man’s utter destitution 
of any claim of right upon the Divine 
mercy. They did not teach the neces- 


sity of good works, as contributing to 
the initial act of justification, but they 
prescribed them as indispensibly ne- 
cessary to the perfection and fruition ot 
this privilege, in the attainment of ever- 
lasting life ; and it is evident, from the 
example of the penitent thief quoted 
above, that they considered this justify- 
ing faith as the root and principle of 
future obedience, and that they annex 

ed no promise of salvation to a faith of 
any other description. 

* It seems to have been from an in- 
discriminate use of the words justifica- 
tion and salvation sometimes synonyin- 
ously, and at others in a diflerent sense, 
that the doctrine of our reformers upon 
this point has been brought into question, 
A similar application of these express- 
ions in Scripture appears to have been 
at once their example and authority, and 
not to have created any difficulty or dis- 
pute, till the high Calvinistic doctrine 
of election precluded the notion of con- 
ditions altogether from the Christian 
covenant, as detracting from the free 
grace and mercy of God. 

“ From this time we find, in the wri- 
tings of our divines, a marked distinction 
between the original act of justification 
(an act perfectly gratuitous,) and the 
attainment of final salvation, which they 
still held to be conditional ; and towards 
this attaimnent of final salvation, they 
taught the indispensible necessity of 
obedience ; or, in other words, * good 
works.’ . 

“There is,’ says Hooker, ‘a justify- 
ing and a sanctifying righteousness :— 
‘that whereby we are justified is perfect, 
but not inherent ; that whereby we are 
sanctified is inherent, but not perfect.’ 
And again, ‘ Ye are made free from sin, 
and are made servants to God ; this is 
the righteousness of justification. Bs 
the one we are interested in the right of 
inheriting ; by the other we are brought 
to the actual possession of eternal bliss ; 
and so the end of both is everlasting life.’ 

“If the distinction here so clearly ex- 
pressed had been always held in view by 
our divines, the church would have been 
spared much unprofitable controversy ; 
and the mysterics and duties, the privi- 
leges and obligations of eur holy faith, 
would have been exhibited in beautiful 
harmony. But polemical zeal on eithe: 
side appears gradually to have diverged 
from the primitive standard, till the 
consistent and co-active graces of faith 
and holiness were violently separated ; 
—the Gospel doctrine of salvation by 
grace was urged to disprove the regui 
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sition of moral obedience,—and the ac- 
knowledged inability of fallen man to 
keep the law perfectly, was pleaded as 
an exemption from the obligation to at- 
tempt keeping it atall. 
“In opposition to this dangerous 
principle, which exhibited itself under 
various forms throughout the period we 
have been so hastily reviewing, and 
which was supposed to be latent in the 


the ology of many who disclaimed it as. 


a practical consequence, the pulpit di- 
vinity of the subsequent age assumed a 
more perceptive character, and some- 
times appear to have exhibited the mor- 
ality of the Gospel more prominently 
than its peculiar doctrines. Whether 
in so doing, the Gospel principle of sal- 
vation by grace was not occasionally 
overlooked by individuals, in their zeal 
to enfurce the doctrine of responsibility, I 
shall not attempt to question : but I ap- 
prehend that the standard divinity of 
this school, which has come down to us, 
is not liable to such an objection ; and I 
think you will find the doctrine of sal- 
vation by works, under any connection 
with the presumptuous notion of merit, 
as distinctly renounced by Tillotson as 
by Hooker.” Letters, vol. ii. pp. 145 
—150. 

With respect to the first of these 
extracts, that on Predestination, 
we leave our readers, at present, 
to form their own conclusions. We 
must, however, though unwillingly, 
detain them from proceeding to the 
ultimate object of both of them,— 
namely, the defence of our low 
divines (as they are sometimes call- 
ed,) while we make a few remarks 
on the second extract, treating of 
justification, on which we feel it a 
duty to be very explicit ; as we are 
sure our author, on a subject of 
such vital importance, would de- 
sire us to be. With respect to the 
point whether justification and sal- 
vation, inthe primitive use of those 
terms, are intended to be identified, 
we have been so much accustomed 
to hear both sides maintained, as 
has happened to suit the argument 
in hand, that party spirit is not likely 
to be silenced by any decision to 
which the most impartial examin- 
ation ofthe question might lead us. 
Bishop Herbert Marsh, for example, 
considers the terms as different in 


their primitive use ; numerous other 
writers make them identical: and 
this is clearly the language of our 
Article on justification. Our letter- 
writer again makes them different. 
But a dispute about the mere usage 
of a word by uninspired writers is of 
comparatively little importance, so 
long as this great point stands clear 
(and it does stand clear, as we ap- 
prehend, in the writings of our re- 
formers,) that both justification and 
salvation represent a state of aciual 
acceptance with God, through 
Christ; that no acceptance with 
God, or access to Him, is to be 
had but through faith ; and that no 
faith, from first to last, is to be 
accounted genuine, but that which 
works by love, and produces obe- 
dience. This is truly apostolical 
language ; and it is all that we con- 
tend for. “ By grace are ye sAvEp, 
through raiTH; and that not of 
yourselves ; it is the gift of God: 
not of works, lest any man should 
BOAST : for we are his workmanship, 
CREATED in Christ Jesus unto Goop 
works, which God hath Berorn 
ORDAINED, that we should walk in 
them. 

With respect to faith and works 
being indiscriminately used as con- 
ditions—one of justification, the 
other of salvation, or both of both— 
we equally doubt the correctness of 
this deduction from any expression 
used by one of our reformers on the 
subject. But of this more hereafter. 
We shall content ourselves, at pre- 
sent with very strongly questioning 
the propriety of adducing Hooker 
as an authority for a first justifi- 
cation by faith, and a final one by 
works, when it is certainly known 
as his opinion that righteousness im- 
puted and righteousness imparted 
are simultaneous in time, inseparable 
from each other, and both equally 
indefectible even to the end. But now 
to the piont—namely, our authors 
vindication of certain divines above 
mentioned, partly upon these prin- 
ciples, and partly upon the neces- 
sity wehave adverted to, arising out 
of the blasphemy and infidelity which 
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they found upon the field when 
they entered it. This vindication 
is conducted through nearly the 
whole of the remaining letters ; 
and the necessity which unques- 
tionably exists for conducting it, 
does, to a great degree, afford an 
exemplification of that true religious 
prejudice at which the shafts of our 
author are constantly aimed. We 
say to a great degree ; for that men 
of such lofty minds, and such pro- 
digious attainments in Christian 
knowledge, as Barrow, and South, 
and Tillotson, and Clarke, should 
be discarded either from the shelves 
or the tables and the privacies of any 
reading Christians of the present day, 
is a fact not wholly to be account- 
ed for but upon the principle of re- 
ligious prejudice. And yet, on the 
other hand, if the inquiry be care- 
fully conducted, there may be some 
reasons given for a preference of 
other writings of a different stamp, 
not entirely discreditable to the 
writers in question, nor yet to the 
persons feeling that preference.— 
Our letter-writer begins with Til- 
lotson, whose main object in his 
works is properly described as four- 
fold; wamely, to overthrow four 
prevailing errors of his time—Athe- 
ism, Socinianism, Antinomianism, 
and Popery. Educated originally 
in the strictest sect of the school of 
Calvin, he was yet of far too inde- 
pendent a mind to borrow his wea- 
pons of theology from any human 
master. We find, indeed, in his 
writings, no unmeaning attempts to 
traduce the labours or underrate 
the powers of that eminent Re- 
former and “ master of Divine 
knowledge ;” but we do find the 
outpouring of a truly original, en- 
lightened, learned, and profound 
mind: thoroughly versed in every 
topic he handles ; skilful in track- 
ing all the windings and shufflings 
of the various sophistries he had 
to oppose, as well as to pursue his 
own plain straight-forward course of 
right reason and sound judgment 
both in faith and practice. His 
volumes form an invaluable depo- 
Curist. Opserv. No. 256. 


sitary of practical and theological 
matter on almost every important 
head of divinity. The being and 
attributes of God ; the acts, offices, 
and character of the Redeemer : 
the nature and extent of spiritual 
regeneration ; the importance of 
religion and virtue in general ; and 
the wisdom of being religious, as 
the only true wisdom and the highest 
glory of man; with many other 
topics—if there are many others— 
equally important, all find the full- 
est, most sober, and most manly dis- 
cussion in the pages of this divine. 
His learning and information, with- 
out ever being displayed for ostenta- 
tion, are always in use and always 
in point; and it is perhaps his ready 
and comprehensive mind, catching 
at the manners living as they rise, 
and applying his materials to the 
passing opinions and current writ- 
ings and writers of his age, that, 
amongst some other things, renders 
his page occasionally tedious and 
distracting to those who are born in 
other times and under other stars. 

It would be impossible to follow 
our author in the remarks or quota- 
tions with which sentiments similar 
to these are supported in the Let- 
ters ; but we cannot forbear giving 
our readers a taste of one sermon 
of the Archbishop’s, describing the 
happiness of a future state, 


“ as illustrative at once,” in the words of 
our letter-writer, “ of the piety of his 
heart, and the soundness of his doctrine ; 
and surely enough to vindicate even 
these discourses from the charge of a 
cold rationality. The whole sermon is 
animated and beautiful, and (if you will 
allow me a popular expression) truly 
evangelical. 

“+ When this blessed society is met 
together, and thus united by love, they 
shall all join in gratitude to their great 
patrons and benefactors ; to Him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and the Lamb 
that was slain,—to God, even our Fa- 
ther, and to our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood. And they shall 
sing everlasting songs of praise to God 
for all his works of wonder :—for the 
effects of that infinite goodness, and ad« 
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inirable wisdom, and almighty power 
which are clearly seen in the creation 
and government of the world, and all 
the creatures in it ;—particularly, for 
his favours to mankind ; for the benefit 
of their beings, for the comfort of their 
lives, and for all his merciful providen- 
ces towards them in this world ;—but, 
above all, for the redemption of their 
souls by the death of his Son !—for the 
free forgiveness of their sins, for the gra- 
cious assistance of his Holy Spirit, and 
for conducting them safely, through all 
the snares and dangers, the troubles and 
temptations of this world, to the secure 
possession of that glory and happiness 
which then they shall be partakers of, 
and for which they are bound to praise 
God through all eternity! This, this 
shall be the employment of the blessed 
spirits above, and these are the chief in- 
gredients of their happiness, which the 
Scripture mentions ; and if there were 
no other—as there may be ten thousand 
more, for any thing I can tell,—yet gen- 
erous and virtuous minds will easily un- 
derstand how great a pleasure there is 
in the improvement of knowledge, and 
the exercise of love,and in a grateful 
and perpetual acknowledgment of the 
greatest benefits that creatures are ca- 
pable of receiving.’ ” Letters, vol. ii. 
pp. 176—178. 


And again, remarks the Arch- 
bishop— 


“¢ Blessed God and Saviour of man- 
kind! what shall we render to thee for 
such mighty love, for such inestimable 
benefits as thou hast purchased for us, 
and art ready to confer upon us ?— 
What shall we say to thee, oh! thou 
preserver and lover of souls,—who wast 
pleased to assume our mortal nature, on 
purpose to live amongst us for our in- 
struction, and for our example,—and to 
lay down thy life for the redemption of 
our souls, and for the expiation of our 
sins,—and to take part of flesh and 
blood, that thou mightest shed it for our 
sakes! What affections should these 
thoughts raise in us! what vows and 
resolutions should they engage us in, of 
perpetual love, and gratitude, and obe- 
dience, to thee, the most gracious and 
most glorious Redeemer of mankind !’” 
Vol. il. p. 187. 


After alluding to some of those 
sermons of Tillotson which relate to 
the conditional character of Gospel 
promises, as opposed to absolute 
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and unconditional grants of grace 
and salvation, our author sums up 
certain other sermons on regenera- 
tion as follows :— 


“We have often lamented together 
the injury to practical religion, whic), 
has arisen from treating this doctrine 
controversially ; and the obscurity jy, 
which it has been involved, by a neglect 
of precision in the expression of it,— 
Even in these sermons, notwithstandjy-- 
their general merit, we find this same 
want of precise definition and applica- 
tion, to which I adverted in a former Jet. 
ter, as tending generally to embarras; 
doctrinal discussions, and to create ay 
appearance of opposition, where no rea| 
or essential difference exists ; «nd I vey)- 
ture to make this remark upon thein, 
merely to shew, that if so acute a reason- 
er can be made apparently to diffe, 
from himself, by applying the same 
phrase in different senses, a similar va- 
riation in the use of it by others, (each 
understanding it in his own sense only, 
may produce an appearance of discre- 
pancy in opinion, which a mutual ex- 
planation, or the substitution of anoth- 
er form of expression, would probably 
remove. 

“In the opening sermon, regenera- 
tion is considered, not as the implanta- 
tion of the principle of spiritual life, by 
the power of the Holy Ghost, but as the 
change of character consequent upon 
it. It is used synonymously with re- 
pentance, conversion, renovation, aid 
sanctification ; and is stated rather as a 
condition required, than as a_ privilege 
conferred, by the Gospel. Yet this 
change of character the preacher as- 
cribes expressly to the operation of a 
Divine Power, ‘ of the same kind with 


that which created the world, and raised - 


up Jesus Christ from the dead ; though 
he controverts the opinions (drawn from 
the metaphorical term regeneration, ) of 
irresistible grace, instantaneous conver- 
sion, and the absolute passiveness of the 
creature in the process. 

“Grace (he admits) may be, and 
sometimes is, but is not generally irre- 
sistible ; ‘ and though this grace is the 
foundation of all that is good in us, the 
different improvement of it occasions 
the difference of our attainments in 
grace and goodness ;—and the neglect 
or abuse of it may incur its final forfeit- 
ure. 

“ Under this latter view, the same 
term is used to express the Divine ope- 
rationand agency, which had been be- 
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fore applied to the effect ; and regene- 
ration is made the spring and principle 
of conversion and sanctification, with 
which it had been rather loosely iden- 
tified. I should not venture to notice 
an inaccuracy, in a writer so eminently 
above my criticism, but thatI think it 
confirms what I have elsewhere said, of 
the controversy on baptismal regenera- 
iion ; and proves that much of the jeal- 
ousy entertained of this doctrine has 
arisen from a generality in the state- 
ment of it, and an application of the 
sane expression, to designate the spirit- 
ual principle, and its results. In either 
of these senses, as used in the passages 
| have noticed, and, indeed, throughout 
the sermons under this title, it can have 
no reference to the sacrament of bap- 
tism ; but is stated, on the contrary, as 
a subsequent and sensible, and, in some 
degree, a voluntary, change,—the rec- 
tified will of the renewed creature, con- 
senting to the Divine suggestions, and 
co-operating (if we may so speak) with 
the grace of God. 

“In corfirmation of this view, regen- 
eration is explained, as strictly synony- 
mous With sanctification, and descrip- 
tive, not only of the original transfor- 
iuation, but of the perseverance and pro- 
gress in holiness, which mark the char- 
acter of the renewed Christian. The 
evidences and results of the principle 
of grace are identified with the princi- 
ples itself; and, while this principle is 
maintained to be virtually the sole cause 
of regeneration and conversion, the 
saving change is not supposed to be ac- 
complished, till it becomes manifest in 
its effects, and, after many struggles and 
conflicts with sin, the power of Divine 
race is exhibited in a signal and effec- 
tual reformation. When this is done, 
and not before, the man is said to be re- 
generate. But while it was yet in pro- 
gress, ‘the new man was forming, and 
the work of regeneration was going on ; 
and it was perhaps a very considerable 
time, from the first beginning of it, till 
it came toa fixed and settled state.’ ” 
Letters, vol. ii. pp. 193—197. 


Whether or not these views of 
regeneration may have gained for 
Archbishop Tillotson with some 
persons the reputation of being a 
low divine, we cannot tell. We cer- 
tainly think they entitle him to the 
appellation of a rational one. Nor 
ean we imagine the possibility of so 
~ acute a reasoner,” so profound a 


moralist, and so truly Protestant a 
theologian as ‘Tillotson, foregoing 
the advantages of some of the finest 
sermons ever written to illustrate 
the character of the Christian, in 
order to consult a fancied theologi- 
cal correctness which would restrict 
the term Regeneration to that divine 
rite which sacramentally exhibits it. 

This great Christian divine, (whom, 
however low or rational, we cannot 
help regarding, as well as his illustri- 
ous cotemporary Dr. Barrow, who 
was born the same year with him, as 
raised up by Divine Providence to 
bear witha regulating weight on much 
that had gone wrong before in the 
machine of our national divinity,) is 
then vindicated as respects the doc- 
trine before alluded to, of the Chris- 
tian covenant, his definition of faith, 
his ideas of justification, and his 
terms and conditions of final salva- 
tion. And here we must say that 
our excellent letter-writer takes a 
wonderful deal of pains to prove, 
upon these celebrated worthies, the 
doctrine of a first and a final justi- 
fication; one gratuitous, and the 
other conditional—a doctrine, which 
in their pages, read at large, and as 
a whole, in our humble apprehen- 
sion, can never fairly be found. 
The same attempt had been before 
made upon the authors of the Ho- 
milies themselves, and, to our appre- 
hension, with equally small success. 
Indeed it is admitted, in one of the 
subsequent letters, that our reform- 
ers used the terms justification and 
salvation indiscriminately. And it 
is also acknowledged that “ the title 
of the Homily on Salvation has 
been very fairly adduced to prove 
the identity of initial with final jus- 
tification in the judgment of our 
reformers.” Surely then we are 
moving altogether a moot point, 
except the disadvantage we have 
always suggested as inhering in the 
contrary doctrine, when dogmati- 
cally held forth, and drawn out into 
all its consequences and appendages. 
And, after all, the main point, we 
must acknowledge, stands forth per- 
fectly clear, that these great divines. 





and many others, did not scruple to 
represent both justification and sal- 
vation as conditional, and as sus- 
pended on the aggregate of our faith, 
repentance, and obedience ; that is, 
on our general hearty reception of 
Christianity. We say many other 
divines besides these have done the 
same. Our letter-writer gives the 
following quotation to this effect 
from Baxter :— 


“Though,” says Baxter, “he that 
doeth righteousness i is righteous, and the 
Scripture throughout, and frequently, 
mentioneth an inherent and personal 
righteousness necessary to salvation, 
yet this is no universal righteousness, 
nor such as will justify us according to 
the law of innocency or works ; but is 
merely subordinate to the merit and ef- 
ficacy of the sacrifice and righteousness 
of Christ which only meriteth h for usas a 
price ; our faith being only the requisite 
(yet given) moral qualification, for the 

reception of the free gift of pardon, jus- 
tification, and adoption, and hath not 
the least part of the office or honour of 
Christ. Yet are Christ’s words true, 
that by men’s thorks they shall be justi- 
fied or condemned, and all men shall be 
judged according to their works; and 
James truly saith, that by works a 
man is justified, and not by faith only :— 
not by works of perfection, or of Mo- 
ses’s law, nor any that, as a price or 
commutation, do make the reward to be 
of debt, and not of grace ;—but, by a 
practical faith, or Christianity,—such 
acts, as faith itself is, and prove our be- 
lief—such as Christ has promised justi- 
fication and salvation to,—-such as, by 
justifying belief to be sincere, do justify 
the person against the charge of infidel- 
ity, hypocrisy, impenitence, and ungod- 
liness. Christianity is that faith, which 
Paul opposes to works,”* Letters, vol. 
ii. pp. 216, 217. 


It is not however the name of 
many, or of any, divines, which can 
of force compel us to alter the opin- 
ion we have formed, and already 
expressed, respecting the use of the 


* Another, and we think a far more point- 
passage from the same author will be 

found i in Si ia bis “ Confession of Faith,” p. 56. 
4to. ed. 1655, where something oceurs even 
like a first and final justification, but both 
pron + were not one gratuitous, the other 


conditi 
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term “conditions,” at least as ap- 
plied to good works : whilst we must 
allow, that as applied to fuith ; dis- 
tinguished, not separated, from good 
works, it may seem very difficult 
not to regard the term “ condition” 
as implied both by our own church 
and by the Scriptures at large. If 


faith be the appointed means of 


justification, it is in that sense a 
condition: and the use thus far— 
though we do not by any means 
recommend it—is so far safe that 
no man is likely to claim salvation 
on the merit of his faith. But apply 
the expression to good works; and 
the self-justiciary has some ground, 
or at least some temptation, to say, 
“ T have performed the condition ; 
therefore I claim my reward.” Re- 
duce good works back again to their 
legitimate and orthodox style, as 
the certain, infallible, and even ne- 
cessary fruit of justifying faith ; and 
then they cease to be a claim to 
salvation, whilst they become an 
excellent warrant for the expecta- 
tion of it; or rather for the assu- 
rance that we are continuing in that 
state of justification, which we should 
never have entered at all but for a 
faith necessarily producing these its 
legitimate fruits. 

And here we maintain, that Til- 
lotson and Barrow, with Clarke 
himself, and, we were going boldly 
to add, al] other sound and well- 
grounded divines, are mainly and 
substantially with us. They are 
with us in this most essential point, 
the pillar and ground of the whole 
doctrine in question,—namely, that 


justifying faith is always and ne- 


cessarily productive of good works. 
This doctrine stands clearly and 
fully inscribed, and with very little 
variation or exception, in the pages 
of this whole class of divines. And 
what an infinity of time and trouble, 
of quibble and quotation, of puzzle 
and perversion, often with the best 
intentions, would be spared, if we 
could but once obtain an open 
concession, or rather a full convic- 
tion in the minds of all controver- 
tists, of this plain truth, that “ Faith 
















justifies, and faith sanctifies ;” or, as 
Hooker expresses it, “ Righteousness 
imputed and imparted always go 
together ;” or, in the plainest of all 
words, “ Believe in Christ for salva- 
tion, and you will follow Christ in 
holiness of life.” We havea mul- 
titude of quotations at hand from 
Tillotson, Barrow, and Clarke, to 
prove their clear and united testi- 
mony to the identity of justifying 
with sanctifying faith; and to the 
total impropriety, and even impos- 
sibility, of considering Christian faith 
otherwise than as a practical princi- 
ple necessarily productive of cor- 
respondent good actions. Let one 
short passage from each suffice. 

“Labour,” says Tillotson, “ to 
strengthen yourselves in this belief ; 
because faith is the spring of all ra- 
tional actions, and the root of all 
other graces ; and according to the 
strength and weakness of faith, 
your holiness, and obedience, and 
graces will flourish and decay.” 
Tillotson, vol. iii. Sermon 170. 

“ You say,” remarks Barrow, 
“ where are such effects, where are 
such men? [ask them, where is 
faith ? where are believers ? Shew 
me the one, and I will shew you 
the other: if such effects do not ap- 
pear, ’tis no argument that faith 
cannot produce them ; but a sign 
that faith is wanting.....Jnfallibly 
the like effects will faith produce 
wherever it is found, in a degree 
proportionable to its sincerity and 
strength.” Barrow, vol. ii. On 
Faith. 

“As the shadow or image of a 
man,” says Dr. 8S. Clarke, * is not 
the man himself; nor a dead corpse 
the person whose body only it is ; 
and in all other cases, things are 
valued only by their power and efii- 
cacy, and are what they are, not 
by the mere denomination or ex- 
ternal appearance, but by their real 
nature and inward virtues or qual- 
ities ; so faith is not a bare empty 
assent to the truth of the Gospel, a 
means considered separate from its 
intended end ; but it is such an ef- 
fectual assent of the understanding 
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as, by aregular operation, influences 
and determines the will ; and there- 
by governs the life and actions : 
shewing forth itself in the fruits of 
true virtue.*” Dr. S. Clarke. Vol. i. 
Belief necessary to Baptism. 

These passages are to our minds 
at least as demonstrative of the or- 
thodoxy of the great men who wrote 
them, on the subject of justifying 
faith, as those adduced by our au- 
thor from their works on the “ terms” 
of salvation. And we think they 
have the further effect of rendering 
it rather a superfluous task to prove 
upon their authors, the doctrine— 
at best a very questionable doc- 
trine—of a first and a final justifi- 
cation, the one by faith, the other 
by works ; as if, according to a state- 
ment, if we recollect rightly, oi 
Bishop Downham, it were not worth 
somuch merely to justify and par- 
don the sinner, as it is afterwards to 
admit him to final glory ; when the 
very same principle which is the 
mean of his first justification is 
clearly proved in the estimation of 
these divines amply sufficient to pro- 
vide him at Jast with a meetness for 
his future inheritance. 

To establish the orthodoxy of 
such men upon the great points of 
the all-sufficiency of Christ’s merits 
for salvation, to the exclusion of 
all other grounds of dependence ; 
together with the necessity and 


*“ He who believes God aright, hears, 
sees, feels, as it were, his word to be true ; 
both the promises and threatenings, believing 
both, and acting upon both. Not that faith 
is, even in the truest Christians, equal to 
sight, in its sensible influence, but it is its na- 
ture toresemble sight. It is also opposed by 
much unbelief, and the natural perverseness 
ofthe heart. But its tendency is to realise 
things invisible, and to give them a present 
substance in the mind. Thisis that divine 
principle wrought by the Holy Ghost, which 
enables men to overcome the world, and by 
which men may live to God. For the faith 
so bighly commended in this chapter does 
not mean a mere assent to revelation in gen- 
eral, with which so many content themselves. 
The faith here spoken of is wrought by the 
Spirit of Ged, unites a man to Jesus Christ, 
and makes him to act asa new creature.” — 
Mr. Jos. Milner’s Sermons, vol. i. 1804, pp. 
47, 48. 

This we think a sofficient proof how far 
rational divines of all persuasions mect on the 
ground of good sense. 
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efficiency of the operations of the 
Holy Spirit, for the regeneration 
and sanctification, the support and 
consolation, of the sinner, were in- 
deed only to quote page upon page 
from their valuable writings. And 
if this be proved most satisfactorily 
by our author in quotations even 
from Dr. Samuel Clarke—a much 
misunderstood, though in some res- 
spects doubtless a much mistaking, 
divine—we should think quotations 
still less necessary from the others 
mentioned, or from Bishops Brad- 
ford and Beveridge, or from Dr. 
South : the last of whom, it is true, 
the letter dedicated to his merits 
seems, very roughly, almost wholly 
to discard trom the lists of piety or 
edification. We cannot go to this 
length. Weeventhink that Dr. South 
has feeling, though strangely over- 
borne by an extravagant and most un- 
governable wit; between which and 
his hatred for Puritans and Socinians, 
added to the still lingering scholas- 
tic orthodoxy, the armour he always 
buckles on for conflict, he must 
be allowed to exhibit a most gro- 
tesque appearance, semi-Calvinist 
and semi-Arminian, semi-boxer and 
semi-buffoon, but always eloquent, 
profound, moral, and bold for God 
and for truth. 

We shall now take leave of these 
letters, by offering a few hints, on our 
ewn part, respecting these very di- 
vines and their writings; endea- 
vouring to carry on the good inten- 
tions of our author by investigating 
further the real though hidden 
sources of prejudice conceived 
against their gigantic labours. Of 
the truly unexceptionable Beveridge, 
indeed, it were idle to say any thing. 
But as to others more particularly 
pointed at, if our letter-writer had 
carried out the inquiry to its extent, 
perhaps something in this very con- 
bITIONAL Salvation itself might 
have been found essentially forbid- 
ding inthe aspect of many other- 
wise edifying and most orthodox 
divines. [ft is in ¥ain to reason upon 
first principles aad first feelings in 
the homan mind. And we believe 


if there is any one feeling or prin- 
ciple connate with the prime move- 
ments of the Holy Spirit in the heart, 
it is that of profound humility. Hu- 
mility, according to its depth, 
abhors the very notion of a claim 
upon a Being whom it has infinitely 
offended, and most justly moved to 
wrath and indignation. It considers 
mercy as almost too great a boon ; 
and if mercy, operating on pardon, 
and justification, and sanctification, 
be indeed the “ total sum” which in 
the first place either penitence asks 
or God offers, how can the par- 
doned and reconciled sinner stand 
to listen to nice and minute discri- 
mination as to the conditions he may 
still have itin his power to offer, to 
win of God his future regard? He 
feels indeed, as Hooker beautifully 
says, a “ dutiful necessity” for obey- 
ing one who has loved him even to 
death, and that even whilst yet a 
sinner ; nay, he would feel himself, or 
any others, the worst of beings, whio 
could dishonour the Holy Name, or 
violate the sacred covenant, of his 
infinitely gracious Saviour. But 
such a man desires his own un- 
worthiness, his own weakness and 
unprofitableness, to stand clearly 
and prominently forward: and the 
slightest misconception or failure on 
that head is instinctively felt by the 
humble mind as mortal poison to its 
new tastes. It cannot indeed hear 
the point of duty pressed too ear- 
nestly: nay, it would be almost 
romantic in its aspirations to the very 
highest flights of Christian virtue. 
But all this is an act of free obe- 
dience to a most free command ; 
or rather, a most disinterested re- 
turn for the freest and most immea- 
surable benefits. The notion of 
barter is as strange to such a mind, 
as it would have been, shall we say 
to Joseph, after he had been raised 
by the generosity of Pharoah from 
a prison to. be second in the king- 
dom? to have said how much of 
gratitude and how much of allegiance 
he would pay to his benefactor, for 
a still further enlargement of his 
favour. The notion of a_ sincere 
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obedience, accepted instead of one 
that is perfect, seems to place the 
primary obligation to our Sovereign 
Redeemer at so low an estimate, as 
to excite absolute disgust in a mind 
thus affected. And the Christian, 
at once free and enlarged, will find 
something in the grandest moral 
speculations, however above the 
attainment of poor, frail, unassisted 
nature, that will be nevertheless 
congenial to an imagination, which 
has been strongly possessed with the 
breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height of the love of Christ. 

It is on this account that certain 
other writings, at which we have 
before hinted, have even to this day 
maintained such a decided prefer- 
ence in the minds of many sincere 
and ardent Christians, over the more 
polished or varied strains of a Bar- 
row or a Tillotson. We allude to 
the rough and exuberant effusions 
of the old Puritans ; particularly of 
suck men as Owen, Baxter, and the 
sedate and accomplished How. ‘To 
say that either their doctrinal Cal- 
vinism, where it existed, or their 
non-conformity, constitutes their 
centre of attraction, would be un- 
reasonable in any days, but most of 
all in our own. But this forms the 
charm—the indestructible, the ever- 
operating and commanding charm— 
of their writings, that they brought 
up the standard of Christian mora- 
lity and holiness to its highest pos- 
sible pitch ; and having grounded it 
deeply in entire self-renunciation, 
and an absolute prostration of them- 
selves as guilty sinners before the 
throne of the Great Supreme, they 
then erected the goodly and ma- 
jestic column of obedience and love 
with a towering capital that reached 
to heaven. They met, with an in- 
flinching and most truly edifying 
boldness, the hardest we will not 
say, but the highest, commands of 
their most Holy Saviour. And it 
may be justly remarked that this 
elevation of Christian virtue, found- 
ed on Christian principles, which 
makes even the most liberally mind- 
ed man, if a true Christian, half a 


convert to their quaint Calvinistic 
metaphysics, is the very quarrel 
which a worldly, and, to use their 
own expressive term, “ self-seeking” 
generation has, in secret, with their 
writings ; which, with all their pre- 
destinarian tenets, would have been 
acknowledged to exhibit only a 
harmless variety of opinion, but for 
the strictness and purity in practice 
with which those tenets are found 
combined. 

Still, however, we are willing to 
allow much on all sides to the ope- 
ration of religious prejudice ; and 
we should be very sorry to depre- 
ciate the standard of morality set 
up in many volumes of conditional 
theology. To say nothing of the 
devout Taylor, whose “ holy living, 
and holy dying,” can never be re- 
proved, we should instance two be- 
forementioned, Barrow and Clarke, 
as indeed most opposite in point of 
natural fervour of mind and vigour 
of imagination ; but as both meet- 
ing in this point, that they seem to 
have strained to the utmost the 
respective powers of their masterly 
minds to delineate and enforce the 
sublimest purities of Christian vir- 
tue. If the majestic imagination of 
Barrow indeed might sometimes be 
accused of sublime rodomontading 
(as he almost seems to have sus- 
pected of his own writings,) upon 
the point of Christian morality ; Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, never falling below 
the same exalted standard, has also 
the peculiar merit of never appear- 
ing for a moment to be carried 
beyond himself. His is a_ style 
of the most perfect conviction, 
both as respects the writer and 
the reader, that perhaps our own 
or any other language contains. 
Fortified by Scripture to a marvel in 
what he advances, he seems to move 
with a certain portion of the dig- 
nity and force, the sobriety and good 
sense, of the inspired records them- 
selves towards his ultimate dictates 
His object appears to be from first 
to last purely and scripturally mo- 
ral. And it has often appeared to 
us, that nothing is wanting to make 
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his sermons some of the most useful 
and important ever given to the 
world, but that very warmth of 
Christian affection which is apt to 
ground its duties rather upon the 
sense than the condition of the Di- 
vine favour, and to appeal more to 
the generosity than to the self-inter- 
est of mankind. 

Let us then, in the case of such 
men, as on all other practicable 
occasions, cast off whatever may 
be truly called religious prejudice. 
And if the doctrine of conditions 
should give an apparent coldness 
and stiffness, not to say even an un- 
scriptural aspect, to some dogmatical 
statements in their pages, let us still, 
on the other hand, see that we are 
not offended at that in them which 
speaks rather too closely to our- 
selves, for having violated the re- 
quisitions of the Christian covenant. 
When men of their immense research, 
candour of mind, and deep solidity of 
judgment, have so strenuously laid 
down the lessons of morality, as the 
broad and palpable conditions of the 
Christian covenant; let us at the 
least remember and respect those 
em as conveying our most bind- 

ng and indispensable duties. Every 
scheme of doctrine is suffered to ap- 
pear to our imperfect understandings 
encumbered, perhaps for the wisest 
purposes, with the most humbling 
difficulties. No wise, or feeling, or 
true Christian surely ever rejected 
the piety and_ spirituality of the 
devout Leighton on account of his 
frequent predestinarian statements. 
And if a Barrow or a Tillotson have 
been led, by a different train of cir- 
cumstances, to a system acting as a 
counterpoise to what they considered 
the highly dangerous tendency of 
the predestinarian scheme, let even 
the Calvinist suck the sweet from 
their flowers, however he may choose 
to reject some appendages of the 
stem on which those flowers were 
produced. 

Other properties of the divinity 
in question can but just be touched 
upon, as accounting for its too fre- 
quent neglect. Indeed. they are 


more or less all in connexion with 
the one already mentioned. A con- 
ditional code, for instance, though 
strict to the really conscientious 
mind, has a tendency to let too 
easily off the wnconscientious and 
sophistical, with respect to the per- 
formance of duty ; since, when we 
come to make conditions with our 
Judge at all, they are liable either 
to be- made, or to be fancied, easy 
ones. With this the stricter reli 
gionist is not pleased ; particularly, 
as he foresees the worldly man will 
be so ; and his second object (if not 
sometimes his first) is to provide 
what shall convict the conscience 
of his neighbours as well as his own. 
The conditional system does not,— 
we will by no means stay to inquire 
why,—but it does not draw so 
largely upon the great mysteries of 
the Gospel, sanctification by the 
Spirit, as well as justification by the 
blood of Christ, as the devout be- 
liever ever wishes to do. The mo- 
tives are more frequently philoso- 
phical, and less frequently scriptural 
or backed by “ Thus saith the Lord,” 
in conditional, than in absolute, di- 
vinity. There is often a_ great 
deficiency in close and affectionate 
application, and in an_ accurate 
dissection of the human heart at- 
tached to the style we are speaking 
of. True, it seems to admit of 
a more comprehensive view of the 
sti te of opinion and practice in 
the world at large ; but it is not apt 
to descend with minute accurac, 
into the individual temper and feel- 
ings of the species. And perhaps 
this very comprehensiveness leads 
ultimately to narrowness, by carry- 
ing off the preacher from that ground; 
the ground of Divine Inspiration, 
where he alone can expatiate with- 
out limit; gathering flowers ani 
fruits likewise, ever new ; taking up 
positions infinitely diversified, and 
always commanding ; lofty as the 
Deity Himself, and extended as His 
own essence and perfections. 

4. We shall need no apology, 
after so long, and, we fear, prolix a 
discussion of the operation of reli- 
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gious prejudice in one or two re- 
markable instances, for passing ab- 
ruptly to the conclusion which, in 
the fourth place we promised to our 
readers—namely, the best method 
to be proposed for its cure, or at 
least its due regulation. Here we 
find ourselves most pleasingly in- 
troduced to Mr. Whateley’s Lec- 
tures “on the Use and Abuse of 
Party Feeling in Matters of Reli- 
gion.” And certainly, if any pages 
may be supposed to “ display the 
power of grace without the shew ;” 
the reality of that “ meekness of 
wisdom which is from above,” with- 
out the mere affection or cant of lib- 
erality, which often “ is from be- 
neath,” —in short, charity in action 
and unity in principle ; these pages 
possess that merit to a very high 
degree. They are not, as we hinted 
once before, marked in any great 
measure by the “thoughts that 
glow,” and the “ words that burn ;” 
nor do they appeal perhaps with 
sufficient directness to that Divine 
grace whose first “ fruit’ is, “ love,” 

without which all our doings and all 
our attempts are nothing worth. 
Still Mr. Whateley comes before usin 
the true character of a peace-maker ; 
and, recommending no policy that 
is questionable, and urging no end 
that is unworthy, has employed the 
powers of a very original mind, in 
pointing out “the things which 
best make for peace, and the things 
whereby one may edify another.” 
We are strongly inclined to think 
that the party feeling which Mr. 
Whateley recommends, or at least 
permits, in matters of religion, is 
little more, indeed, than one of those 
instincts, or honest prejudices, by 
which an all-wise God may have or- 
dained that the scheme of human so- 
ciety should be upheld, strengthened, 
and adorned, without the precise aid 
of any intellectual process. That ra- 
tional beings should be gregarious, 
and should derive from joint ef- 
forts, or kindred sympathies, great 
pleasures and great profit, great in- 
crease of zeal, and a holy emula- 
tion in every good and just cause, 

Cunist. Osserv. No. 256. 


with a multitude of excellent results 
as to mutual honour, and mutual 
submission, and a common love and 
affection amongst all, are facts ra- 
ther to be stated than reasoned 
upon, or accounted for; whilst such 
a principle may be justly regarded 
as the object of appeal, in the words 
of our Lord himself to his disciples : 
“ By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another.” 

In short, like all other questions 
with respect to prejudice, and, we 
may add, like all other questions in 
morals, the exact boundaries of the 
right and the wrong, with respect 
to party union, will most likely re- 
main for ever undefined. But here 
enters the worth of Mr. Whateley’s 
volume ; namely, its strength of de- 
lineation in describing the actua 
and definable deformities and dis} 
tortions of this principle ; and in. 
tracking the demon of party spirit 
through all its various windings in this 
our terrestrial garden ; exposing its 
sophistries ; neutralising its poison 
in the human heart ; and warning us 
of the death to every amiable and 
generous disposition of soul, which 
must ensue from its suggestions ; 
and that perhaps at the very mo- 
ment when it is flattering us “ that 
we shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil.” 

These Lectures, dedicated to one 
of the most amiable and enlighten- 
ed, and therefore impartial and un- 
prejudiced, men of his age, Dr. Co- 
pleston, Provost of Oriel College, 
exhibit truly all that might have 
heen expected from a student under 
such a master ; and point out to us 
that most invaluable of all secrets 
in the intercourse of professed Chris- 
tians, of whatever class, attachment 
without bigotry, disagreement with- 
out enmity. “ Sirs, ye are bre- 
thren : why do ye wrong one to ano- 
ther ?”? is an admonition too often 
neglected when most authoritatively 
given, to leave much hope for its 
success even when reiterated through 
Mr. Whateleg¢’s eight long and elo- 
quent Bampton Lectures, We are 
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not brethren, is the peevish cry of 
half a score of angry controvertists 
and critics. Just as the peevish 
valetudinarian, in Moliere, said to 
his coaxing handmaid, when prompt- 
ed to patience, because he was so 
good—* I am not good.” 

And here we feel we must still 
be allowed a last word, (which we 
had wished these Lectures alone to 
give us,) upon two great principles, 
bearing upon all that can be said 
either on religious prejudice, or on 
religious party ; two principles con- 
nate with each other, and with most 
human minds ; but which must be 
overcome, before any advice like 
Mr. Whateley’s can take the smallest 
effect ; namely, a spirit of persecu- 
tion, and a spirit of rebellion. They 
are indeed so very like each other, 
as to admit little distinction but in 
name ; and he who, in certain cir- 
cumstances, would exhibit himself 
as the most relentless persecutor, 
would in others that might be de- 
vised, become the most invincible 
rebel. An undue fondness for our 
own opinion is the grand, but se- 
cret, essence of beth these base spi- 
rits ; and when our own opinion, as 
pretty generally happens, is linked 
with our own interests, and certainly 
with our self-importance, opportu- 
nity is all that is wanting to deter- 
mine us to intolerance, whether in 
persecuting the low, or rebelling 
against the high. Perhaps it has 
pleased the Divine Wisdom, for the 
best effects on the subsequent inter- 
ests of religion, to permit a most 
complete display of these two seve- 
ral principles in the racks and stakes 
of papistical tyranny, and the ani- 
mosities of the Great Rebellion, car- 
ried on, doubtless chiefly, though not 
wholly, by professed Puritans; while 
jt must be allowed as a very curious 
anomaly in this theory, that the same 
party who carried forward the im- 
mediate violences of rebellion to 
their greatest height upon this last 
occasion actually originated, in some 
rough and unshapen form, the grand 
principles of future religious tole- 
ration. 


But happy were it for us, if, after 
every improvement in civil and re- 
ligious toleration, the same evil spi- 
rits—or evil spirit, for it is but one 
—did not still occasionally arise and 
inflict its destructive fury on each 
succeeding generation. It is this 
which too frequently arms _ the 
Churchman against the Dissenter, 
and the Dissenter against the 
Churchman. It is this which im- 
presses upon different parties within, 
as well as without, each separate re- 
ligious community, in broad and 
burning characters, the real and 
most appropriate type of “ schism ;” 
and which draws forth from those 
who are, or ought to be, allied and 
most dear to each other, the most 
bitter mutual sarcasms, reproaches, 
and revilings. Even submission to 
authority and rank is often but a 
cloak, easily and ina moment thrown 
off, whenever those highest in dig- 
nity and office happen to differ 
from our own prejudices and our 
own party. And, on the contrary, 
the utmost professions of liberality, 
and loudest claims of toleration, will 
be held up just so long as we are 
not called to tolerate any opinion 
opposed to our own, or to exercise 
the liberality we so peremptorily 
demand. 

We will not distress our own or 
our readers’ feelings by unripping 
further those wounds of our commen 
nature, which we probe now, as we 
had done before, with the unfeign- 
ed desire of healing them from the 
bottom ; whilst we are most happy 
to conclude, by presenting from the 
pages of Mr. Whateley the appro- 
priate remedy to those who wish to 
be either healed or moderated. 

After summing up in his first 
lecture, the real advantages of party 
union, conducted in a Christian 
spirit, his second and third lectures 
delineate the vicious spirit of party, 
under the following heads of dis- 
course, from James iii. 14—17. 


“]T. Character of party-spirit. 1. Pre- 
ference of the means to the end. Causes 
of this. Regulations and imstitutions 
which are valuable only for the sake oi 
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preserving the society. Distinctive 
marks. 2. Over-readiness to form par- 
ties. 3. Uncandid partiality.—IL. Faults 
connected with party feeling. 1. Vanity 
and ambition. 2. Love of novelty. 3. 
Love of controversy. 4. Pride and re- 
vengefulness.—III. Effects of party-spir- 
it. 1. Extinction of charity. 2. Scan- 
dal to the cause of truth. 3. Propagation 
of error. —IV. Objection alleged. Ne- 
cessity of parties. Answer to the ob- 
jection. Utility of general rules.” Whate- 
ley, p. V1. 


The causes of this party-spirit 
are dilated upon from 1 Cor. iii. 53, 
going over nearly the same ground 
in the way of caution. We can 
extract only the following passage. 


“ The love of triumph,—the desire of 
displaying our superiority, or of reveng- 
ing an affront by mortifying and humb- 
ling an opponent, has been tormerly inen- 
tioned as one of those evil passions 
which the most frequently promote and 
embitter party spirit ; and it is but too 
common an accompaniment of a dis- 
putatious temper. He who delights in 
argument, will exult in the disslay of 
his skill, rather than mourn over the 
faults of the misguided; and, seeking 
victory rather than truth, will take more 
pleasure in exposing and confounding, 
than in mildly reclaiming them. 

“* How utterly contrary such a tem- 
per is tothe whole spirit of Christianity, 
is too obvious to need being insisted on. 
He who can contemplate the Son of 
God weeping over Jerusalem, the scene 
of such perverse past opposition, and of 
his impending crucifixion, and can hear 
the awful appeal of St. Paul, ‘ Who 
made thee to differ from another ? 
or what hast thou that thou didst not 
receive 2? yet can proudly triumph in 
his own supposed rectitude, and insult 
the errors of a vanquished opponent, 
may perhaps be an acute theologian, 
but can have very little of the heart of a 
Christian. A man of such a temper 
indeed will generally do more harm 
than good to his own cause; but if he 
should chance to be the instrument of 
benefit to the church, he may fitly be 
compared to some of those scourges 
who were raised up by Jehovah from 
among the gentiles to inflict just chas- 
tisement onhis people ; and were after- 
wards themselves destroyed for their 
pride and cruelty ; and may be classed 
with those whom St. Paul mentions, as 
‘preaching Christ even of envy and 
strife ;? the success of whose labours in- 


deed he rejoiced at, but whom we can- 
not suppose to have shared in that bene- 
fit which many of their humble hearers 
may have derived from their preaching. 

“If we would avoid not only the risk 
of detriment tothe church, but the cer- 
tainty of condemnation to ourselves ;— 
‘lest, after having preached to others, 
weshould ourselves be castaways,’—we 
must not too hastily reckon ourselves 
safe in the rectitude of our cause ; but 
must make it a matter of anxious care, 
in our defence of that cause, to ‘let 
that mind be in us which was also in 
Christ Jesus ; and to conform not only 
our faith to the doctrines of his religion, 
but also our temper to its spirit.” Whate- 
ley pp. 8i—86. 


The fourth lecture, on “the allow- 
able difference among Christians,” 
from Rom. xiv, 13, in fact, continues 
the subject of cautions, to which the 
whole volume is so usefully de- 
voted; and is admirably character- 
istic of that amiable disposition 
which would at least endeavour to 
unite all hearts, if it cannot re- 
concile all opinions. It points out 
“the judgment and treatment ot 
those who really or apparently 
differ from us, without being a¢ 
all, or in any high degree, blame- 
able.” The subject is delicate, but 
is admirably treated, particularly 
on one most important point often 
alluded to in our pages; we mean 
that of associating sentiments pro- 


essed by any class of persons with 


others not professed by them, and 
which are not in truth really con- 
nected with the former. 


“ To this mistake those are especially 
liable who have accustomed themselves 
to maintain an entire system or set of 
opinions and maxims, in the mass, with- 
out any separate examination of the 
merits of each, and who have associat- 
ed principally with such as proceed or 
the same indiscriminate plan, of adopt- 
ing or rejecting collectively all the ten- 
ets ofeach party. Such persons natur- 
ally calculate upon finding a similar 
disposition in all others; and if they 
meet with any one who maintains a 
single doctrine (in itself perhaps unim- 
portant) which belongs to the system ot 
some suspected party or sect, they at 
once regard him as holding the entire 
system, and belonging to the party; and 
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though there may be no natural or ne- 
cessary connection between the opinion 
in question and the rest,—nay though 
he may expressly disavow them,—still 
they will often have so indissolubly as- 
sociated the two ideas in their own 
minds, that it will seem to them no less 
incredible that any one should hold the 
one opinion, and not the rest, than if 
they followed demonstrably from each 
other.”* Whateley, pp. 104, 109. 


We can scarcely tell whether most 
to give the palm of a healing and 
charitable tendency to the fourth 
lecture, or to the following, which 
proceeds to caution us as to our treat- 
ment of those who are real oppo- 
nents, by being guilty either of heresy 
or schism. But from this last, as 
bearing most generally on that con- 
troversial spirit which always mag- 
nifies the errors of an apponent, and 
invests them in imagination, whatev- 
er they may be in fact, with some- 
thing like those formidable names, it 
is our wish to quote most largely, 
and in cenclusion of the whole sub- 
ject. Thetext, as usual excellently 
chosen, is from 2 Tim. ii. 24, 25: 
“ The servant of the Lord must not 
strive; but be gentle unto all men, 
apt, to teach, patient, in meekness 
instructing those that oppose them- 
selves ; if God peradventure will 
give them repentance to the ac- 
knowledging of the truth.” The 
object proposed by the author is 
not to shew what is essential error, 
and what not, but,—on the sup- 
position of your own creed being 
correct, and the opposite one wrong, 
—on the supposition, also, that the 
worst proofs of a party spirit will 
be exhibited by your opponents, 


* The unreasonable connexion established 
by imputation between very different theolo- 
gical opinions, is well noticed inthe Letters 
on Prejudice, vol. i. p. 134. The doctrine 
of the Trinity, the oulios remarks, is thought 

y some persons to have a near connexion 
with that of predestination. Another dis- 
covers thata high sense of the pastoral du- 
ties with much exposition and distribution of 
the Scriptures, have a near connexion with 
the doctrines of Calvin. Calvinist, we be- 
lieve, is now, with a pleasant accuracy of 
definition, generally substituted for the term 
Evangelical. We refer our readers back to 
what we have already remarked on this sub- 
ject, at p. 172, col. I. 


thus circumstanced (as you may ex- 
pect from a bad cause,)—sti}!l what 
ought, in reason and conscience, to 
be your conduct, feeling and temper 
in return. In his first piece of ad- 
vice, not to mass and combine, by 
overwhelming censures, but rather 
break and disperse, by judicious dis- 
crimination, the opposing party, our 
author warns us as follows :— 


“ Not only should that fault be guay- 
ded against, which was mentioned in 
the last discourse, of falsely attributing 
to any one an entire adoption of all the 
tenets of a party, from his partial coin- 
cidence with it, but we should not even 
be over-ready to point out such coinci- 
dences in error as really exist; but rath- 
er draw the attention of our opponents 
to the discrepancies existing among 
themselves, and mark out the variety 
of the devious paths into which those 
have strayed who have once wandered 
from the truth. It is neither wise nor 
just to allow those who differ consider- 
ably from each other, in their errone- 
ous tenets, to derive mutual support and 
encouragement in those errors from 
supposing their mutual coincidence in 
doctrine to be greater than it is: and 
even in those -points wherein they do 
coincide, as we cannot be bound in duty 
to dwell upon that coincidence, (since it 
is but fair that each opinion should 
stand on its own merits, and be tried, 
independently, by the test of reason and 
Scripture,) so neither will it be expedi- 
ent, in many cases, thus to class togeth- 
er the advocates of an error. For it is 
not, in general, a likely mode of induc- 
ing any One to renounce an opinion, to 
tell him that it is held by many besides 
himself; or that it is supported by an- 
cient authority ; even of such as were 
in their time accounted heretical. If 
indeed an appeal be made to that au- 
thority, it will then be requisite to shew 
that it isnot such as ought to be relied 
on: or again, if our opponent be of a 
candid and modest temper, he may be 
led to reconsider, and ultimately to re- 
nounce his tenets, if it be proved to him 
that they have been before broached, 
and were then condemned by the main 
body of Christians. All I am contend- 
ing for is, that this procedure should 
not be adopted universally and indis- 
criminately ; those who are to a certain 
degree infected with the passion for 
novelty, but have not sufficient boldness 
to be satisfied with standing perfectly 
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alone, will often be more encouraged 
be the authority of a considerable sect, 
than overawed by the censure of the 
majority.” Whateley, pp. 143—149. 


Under the second head, which has 
regard to the bitterness and fierce 
resentment to be expected in an 
opponent, it is observed : 


“He is the most judicious advocate 
of true religion, as well as the best ex- 
emplifier of its spirit, who is the first to 
condemn such conduct in his own party; 
since he will thus both remove the pre- 
judice which is likely to rise against doc- 
irines which have been enforced with 
intemperate violence, and, by pacifying 
as far as possible those whom that vio- 
lence has provoked into resentful obsti- 
nacy, may lead them to examine their 
own tenets calmly, to weigh the argu- 
ments on both sides, and to renounce 
the errors with which they are no longer 
harshly reproached. 

* T’o this end, we shall not only avoid 
and condemn all bitterness of invec- 
tive, but also take every fit opportunity 
to express friendly feelings,and use mild 
and conciliatory language towards our 
adversaries ; giving them credit, where 
we can with justice, for sincere zeal in 
the cause of what they regard as the 
truth, though it be a ‘ zeal not according 
to knowledge ; and manifesting, not 
scorn and hatred, and insolent exulta- 
tion, but regret for their errors, and 
anxiety (on their own account) for their 
correction. 

“ Care must be taken, however, not to 
testify such compassion for the errone- 
ous as savours too much of contempt ; 
lest mortified pride should harden them 
against conviction, even more than their 
resentment of a hasher rebuke. For 
pride is one of the most powerful ob- 
stacles to a conversion from error, and 
one whose adverse influence we must 
be ever watchful to counteract. 

“ Will it be said, that those who in- 
dulge this feeling have only themselves 
to blame ; and that, if they do not with 
humility seek for truth, they do not de- 
serve to attain it ? What, alas! would be 
the fate of the best of us,ifno more favour 
were shewn him than he justly deserved? 
Who will dare to say, that his own in- 
quiries after truth have always been as 
diligent, as candid, and as humble, as 
they could possibly have been; and 
that he is ready to be tried before God’s 
tribunal on his own merits? Those 
persons, indeed, who are too proud 


to receive the. truth when enforced 
in an arrogant style, and are asham- 
ed to renounce errors with which they 
have been contemptuously taunted ; 
such persons, [ say, have themselves 
perhaps no right to Jay blame on 
us ; but will not He justly condemn us 
who ‘endured such contradiction of 
sinners against him,’ who so patient- 
ly laboured to convert the arrogant and 
self sufficient from their errors, and 
who sent his Apostles to preach remis- 
sion of sins, even to those who had cruci- 
fied their Master? May not He fairly 
expect that we should bear with the 
forwardness of our breihren,for his sake, 
who deigned to set us an example otf 
humility, long-suffering, and unwearied 
benevolence 2” Whateley, pp. 151-154. 


After the third head of caution 
against the controversial and cap- 
tious spirit of an adversary, which 
should make us beware of exposing 
ourselves to his cavils or attacks 
by rashness and injudicious strain- 
ings of doctrine* on our own part; 
some general remarks and counsels 
ensue, from which we extract the 
following just observations on the 
too common practice of conjuring 
up enemies on all occasions to com- 
bat, and errors to oppose. 


“Tt may be said, indeed, and with 
truth, that not only is controversy on 
many occasions unavoidable, but also, 
that whoever is engaged in inculcating 
truth is virtually, at the same time, op- 
posing error; that to abstain ordinarily 
from all mention of any point, except 
those which are never controverted, 
would be to abandon all the essential 
doctrines of our religion: and that con- 
sequently we cannot abstain from 
combating heresy,unless we abstain from 
preaching the Gospel. All this is unde- 
niably just, as far as regards the matter 
of our discussions ; but the manner of 
them isa point ofa great importance also; 
and it is to that that I am at present in- 
viting your attention. For by controver- 
sy, or disputation, is commonly under- 
stood, not every course of argument 
whose conclusion has ever been denied, 
but that which has the manner and tone 
of opposition; which is brought forward 
with the air of an advocate rather than 
of a teacher, and seems designed rather 
to silence an adversary than to convince 

*“ The Arian heresy appears to have in 
this manner originated in a rash and intem- 


perate opposition to the Sabellian.”’ 
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and enlighten an unbiassed hearer. 
Now it is too commonly the case with 
those who have been much accustomed 
to polemical writing, that every thing 
they say savours of this spirit of opposi- 
tion; they seem always to be arguing 
against some adversary ; and even their 
instructions are delivered rather in a 
controversial than a didactic form. This 
fault it isthe more important to guard 
against, because nothing is so likely to 
generate opposition as the appearance 
of thus expecting and challenging it. 
But besides this, it is desirable, even 
when opposition has been raised, still, 
as far as is practicable and safe, to ad- 
here to the didactic style of reasoning 
rather than the polemical; according 
to the precept of St. Paul, which directs 
the minister of the Lord ‘not to strive, 
but in meekness to instruct those that op- 
pose themselves.’ The method of instruc- 
tion (by conveying an implied and inci- 
dental rather than a direct opposition 
tothe contrary doctrines, while at the 
same time it suppresses no part of the 
truth,) is calculated not only to avoid 
the unnecessary aggravation of hostile 
feelings, but also to gain a more favour- 
able hearing for the truth; whereas it 
gives something of a paradoxical air to 
any doctrine, to put forward very prom- 
inently the circumstance of its being a 
disputable point. In fact,’the very ar- 
gument itself which is urged, that in 
teaching the truth, we are of necessity 
virtually combating falsehood, will 
alone prove the sufficiency of the meth- 
od now recommended; if we are but 
careful to keep back nothing of ‘ the 
whole counsel of God,’ we need not 
fear that error should flourish uncorrect- 
ed.” Whateley, pp. 165—167. 


The following discriminative cau- 
tion will perhaps give a fair spe- 
cimen of Mr. Whateley’s general 
style of moral anatomy, a quality 
for which we think he will stand 
justly eminent after the publication 
of this volume; and we give it the 
more readily because it is followed 
by a short concluding apostrophe, 
in which we most heartily coincide, 
and with which we cannot. do better 
than take our Jong-protracted, but 
still lingering, leave of Mr. Whate- 
ley, the Letters on Prejudice, our 
readers, and the subject. 

“It should also be remembered, that 
as, in the,case of legal punishments, 
some are designed to reclaim the offend- 


er, and some merely to deter others by 
his example; so, in our opposition to 
heresies and schims, the object is some- 
times to convert and recal the errone- 
ous, and sometimes to warn others a. 
gainst being seduced by them ; and 
that a somewhat different mode of pro- 
cedure should be adopted, according to 
the object proposed. To point out the 
absurdities and the mischiefs to which, 
any error naturally leads, is the more 
likely way to deter men from falling 
into it; but to trace up the mistake to 
its origin; to explain the difficulties, 
and clear up the misconceptions, Which 
first gave rise to it, will generally be the 
more efficacious method of reclaiminy 
those already infected. Which proce- 
dure is in each case to be adopted, muy 
be decided according to the circumstan 
ces of that case; but that this decisioi 
may be made, not at random, but by 
deliberate judgment, it is useful to kee) 
in mind the distinction which has beeu 
mentioned. ’ 

After all, however, we must still cx 
pect often to meet with such obstinat 
heresies and schisms, as no combinatica 
of zeal with wisdom and gentleness can 
subdue: often shall we have the severer 
mortification of seeing them fostered 
and aggravated by the imjudicious vio- 
lence of those who are on our side ; and 
sometimes doubts may suggest them- 
selves to an individual, whether the 
good effects of his own prudence and 
moderation may not be entirely frustra- 
ted by the misconduct of others. But 
such regrets and such doubts can bring 
but a transient pang to the breast of him 
whose hopes are firmly anchored on the 
rock of Divine Providence ; while he is 
doing that, which, if all men did it, would 
cause ‘ truth to flourish out of the earth, 
and righteousness to look down from 
heaven,’ he will feel assured that, for 
himself at least his ‘labour is not in 
vain.’ He will rest satisfied that, whe- 
ther his own efforts are successful or 
not, God’s purposes will be fulfilled, 
when his unerring wisdom shall see fit ; 
and while thus fighting under the ban- 
ner of Christ, yet with humble resigna- 
tion trusting the event to providence, he 
will be enabled to say with pious confi- 
dence, notonly ‘Thy kingdom come,’ 
but also, ‘ Thy will be done.’” Whate- 
ley, pp. 170—172. 


We have not mentioned the sub- 
ject of Mr. Whateley’s three last 
lectures, which are respectively, 
“ Foolish and unlearned questions 
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avoid, knowing that they do gender 
strife ;” “Conduct with respect to 
Dissenters 3” and “ Divisions within 
the Church.” Each subject is very 
important in its kind. But we have 
trespassed far too long on time and 
patience to venture further ; feeling 
assured that any reader who has 
hitherto accompanied us will long 
since have made up his mind as to 
the further pursuit of subjects so 
highly interesting, in pages we can 
so cordially recommend to general 
consideration. 


---—f— 


Sermons on important Points of 
Faith and Duty. - By the Rev. 
R. P. Buppicom, M. A. F. A. 8. 
Minister of St. George’s, Everton ; 
and late Fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 2 vols. 12mo. 
1822. pp. 791. 


Tue length to which our former 
review has extended prevents our 
devoting to these volumes the space 
which they deserve, and which we 
should gladly have allotted to them. 
It was our intention to have made 
Mr. Buddicom’s discourses a plea 
for the introduction of some general 
remarks upon the style of preaching 
of which they are a characteristic 
specimen,—a style at present very 
extensively adopted by what are 
designated, either in praise or ri- 
dicule, the “ evangelical clergy.” 
Mr. Cooper’s highly valuable series 
of plain practical discourses* will 
furnish our readers with a popular 
illustration of this species of ser- 
monizing, the comparative excel- 
lencies and defects of which deserve 
to be fully considered. For the pre- 
sent, our limits constrain us to de- 
cline the task, except so far as a 


*Vol. VI. of these sermons has lately 
been published. Having reviewed some of 
the earlier volumes at considerable length, 
we refer our readersto what we have said 
ofthem as applicable to the whole series, 
which the widely increasing demands upon 
us in this useful department of theological lit- 
erature prevents our noticing in detail. The 
= continues greatly indebted to the ex- 
cellent: author for his pious labours. 
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few remarks may incidentally arise 
in our brief notice of Mr. Buddicom’s 
volumes. On some future occasion 
we may probably have an oppor- 
tunity of doing greater justice to the 
subject. 

Mr. Buddicom’s discourses pre- 
sent themselves to the public with 
a simplicity and unobtrusiveness 
well calculated to conciliate respect 
for the author and his work. They 
were not written with a view to 
publication, but solely for the in- 
struction of the writer’s own flock, in 
the ordinary discharge of his duties 
as minister of St. George’s, Ever- 
ton, a ‘populous suburb of the great 
commercial port of Liverpool; a 
station which Mr. Buddicom, we 
understand, has occupied since the 
erection of that church* in 1814, 
with great consistency of character 
and public usefulness in his voca- 
tion. A severe illness, which ex- 
cluded him from his public duties, 
furnished, at the request of some 
members of his congregation, the 
occasion and the leisure for carry- 
ing these volumes through the press. 
They are printed in a very cheap 
form, for the purpose of free cir- 
culation ; a circulation which their 
cheapness, simplicity, and useful- 
ness, we trust, will render extensive, 


* St. George’s church is an object of con- 
siderable architectural interest for its taste, 
and as having been nearly the first cast-iron 
church erected in the kingdom. The whole 
of the frame-work of the windows, doors, 
pillars, zroins, roof, pulpit, and ornamental 
enrichments, are of cast-iron. The length 
of the church is 119 feet; the breadth 47.— 
Itis ornamented by a splendid east window 
of stained glass. The tower, raised to the 
height of 96 feet, and standing on a hill, the 
site of an ancient sea-beacon, is elevated 345 
feet above high-water mark, and commands 
one of the finest views in the kingdom, com- 
prehending the town and shipping of Liver- 
pool, the estuary of the Mersey, the level 
surface of Lancashire, as far asthe eye can 
trace the prospect, with the craggy hills of 
Wales towards the west, and towards the 
north-east the distant mountams of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland. The contempla- 
tive Christian, viewing so many of our 
cherches thus characteristically situated, will 
be inclined to see in them an apt emblem of 
what the ministers of Christ themselves 
should ever be, “ guides and way-marks in 
the path to bliss ;"” or, in still more authora- 
tative language, “ cities set on ap bill which 
cannot be hid- 
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though their author seems modestly 
to bound his expectations to the 
circle of his own friends and con- 
gregation. 

It would neither be edifying nor 
interesting, even if our limits per- 
mitted it, to give the titles and out- 
lines of more than forty sermons, 
which these volumes contain ; nor 
would it furnish a fair idea of the 
work, or greatly benefit our readers, 
to present merely a few detached 
extracts, possessing perhaps nothing 
particularly striking in themselves, 
though highly useful and valuable 
in their place as parts of a simple, 
scriptural, afiectionate, and judi- 
cious discourse, well calculated to 
discharge the office of reproving, 
sebuking, exhorting, or comforting, 
with all long-suffering and doctrine. 
The running titles of the first ten 
or twelve will supply a general idea 
of Mr. Buddicom’s selection of to- 
pics, which appear judicious, va- 
ried, and well adapted to elicit a 
just proportion of doctrinal and 
practical discussion. ‘These titles 
areas follow: St. Paul preaching 
at Athens, from Acts xvii. 18; 
On the Hindrances to Spiritual 
Prayer, from Job xv. 43; The An- 
gel’s Message to the Lae er and 
Peter, from Mark xvi. 73 The Chris- 
tian’s Exempliication ‘of Religion, 
from Acts iv. 13: The Christian’s 
State in Life and Death, from Phil. 
i. 21 ; Parental Privileges and Obli- 
gations, from Heb. ii. 13; The 
Frequency and Danger of Religious 
Indecision, from Gen. xix. 18; 
The Conditions of Intercourse and 
Union with God, from Amos iii. 3 ; 
The Foundation of Christian Faith, 
and the Impress with which it is 
stamped, from 2 Tim. ii. 19; The 
Similarity between Moses and Jesus 
Christ as Prophets of God, from 
Acts iii, 22, 23; The spiritual 
Advent of Christ, as a Refiner and 
Purifier of the Heart, from Mal. 
it. 1—S, &e. &e. Xe. 

Such is the character of our 
author’s topics. It is not too much 
to say of a set of sermons like 
these—-ahd the consideration fur- 
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nishes a source of great satisfaction 
as respects the spiritual wants of 
those who have but few books to 
read, and not much leisure for read- 
ing—that if, among the many vo- 
lumes of scriptural sermons extant 
in our language, distinguished as 
they are by various degrees of lite- 
rary merit, and varying perhaps in 
the nicer shades of doctrine, but 
one series like the present is devout- 
ly studied and practised, there is 
no leading principle of religion of 
which the reader will remain fatally 
ignorant. Such a preacher as Mr, 
Buddicom does not indeed discus, 
all his topics after the manner 
of a regular “ body of divinity ;” 
he does not systematically inform 
us whether he is a Calvinist or an 
Arminian ; even his principles on 
ecclesiastical discipline and govern- 
ment are rather to. be gathered 
from the general style and cha- 
racter of his writings, and from what 
we may Call a cordial practical con- 


formity to church principles and 


institutions, than from long ostenta- 
tious tirades on “ our never suflici- 
ently-to-be-admired Establishment,” 
mixed up with corresponding con- 
cionatory invectives upon our never- 
sufficientl y-to--be~reprobated Non- 
conformist brethren. But though 
we are debarred the enjoyment oi 
these delectable topies, we are pre- 
sented with what is far better—with 
plain Christian instruetion in a_po- 
pular hortatory or didactic style. 
The text is explained ; its bearings 
are pointed out ; a few useful heads 
or divisions are, with more or less ' 
felicity (sometimes it may be too 
stifily,) contrived in order to assist 
the understanding and the memory ; 
and the whole is wound up with a 
concurrent vr concluding practical 
application of the subject to the 
heart and conscience of the reader. 
This style of preaching does not n¢- 
cessarily demand—though, if requi- 
site, it would furnish ample scope for 
—pre-eminent talents: it requires 
Only, in addition to personal piety 
and devotion to God, a sound manly 
understanding ; a correct acquaint- 
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ance with scriptural doctrine ; a fair 
portion of reading, general and 
theological ; a reasonable know- 
ledge of the human heart; a wil- 
lingness to exercise patient study 
and attention ; a preference for what 
is simple and useful, above what is 
ostentatiously shewy or elaborate; 
a real wish in short, to do good as 
a faithful minister of Jesus Christ; 
in the humble and diligent exercise 
of the pastoral function. In one 
sense, indeed, namely, in the light 
of Christian virtues, these principles 
and attainments, we admit, are not 
a little exalted: yet in truth they 
involve nothing beyond what every 
conscientious clergyman may, by 
the blessing of God on his careful 
endeavours, make his own. And 
deeply are we persuaded, that ser- 
mons written and preached under 
these habitual impressions, will, 
and must, in the end effect exten- 
sive good. ‘The preacher may not, 
indeed, hear of many and surprising 
sudden conversions: he may, even 
for a series of years, study, and 
write, and preach in comparative 
sorrow, and often perhaps lay his 
weary head on his pillow at the 
conclusion of his Sunday’s labours, 
with the dejected exclamation, 

Who hath believed our report, 
and to whom hath the arm of the 
Lord been revealed?” But in the 
mean time the ground is in a hope- 
ful course of culture; the seed is 
silently springing up; those who 
had long neglected Divine worship 
begin to attend it; those who had 
attended it in a careless perfunctory 
spirit are gradually and almost in- 
sensibly forming to higher princi- 
ples and motives: formalists come 
to the holy table as before, but 
they are formalists no longer ; the 
incredulous have been inipercepti- 
bly persuaded ; the ignorant taught ; 
the careless aroused ; the prejudiced 
convinced ; and above all the chil- 
dren and youth of his congregation 
are entering life with principles 
formed under his ministry, and with 
an abundant promise of becoming 
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his crown of rejoicing in the day of 
the Lord Jesus. 

More rapid,’ and for a time ap- 
parently more splendid, success may 
on some occasions be witnessed ; 
but it is to this gracual, permanent, 
and deeply rooted establishment or 
revival of religion in his parish that 
a faithful and diligent cleygyman 
will mainly look in the regular 
course of his ministerial capacity 5 
and it is this sort of progressive in- 
fluence‘ which discourses like these 
before us seem calculated, by the 
blessing of God, to secure. May 
their pious author meet with this ree 
ward abundantly ! 

We shall select a single discourse 
as a specimen of Mr. Buddicom’s 
volumes, preferring for that purpose 
one of apparently a more ethical 
than doctrinal cast; with a view, 
among other reasons, to shew how 
naturally a faithful Christian pastor 
grounds even his ethics on the irre- 
versible basis of scriptural doctrine, 
and interweaves almost unconsci- 
ously the credenda and agenda of 
the Gospel in one uniform texture 
of what’is good and what is lovely, 
what is enjoined and what is delight- 
ful and beneficial. Some preachers 
have been accused of almost always 
selecting doctrinal topics, and sel- 
dom or never carrying them out into 
the details of practice; others have 
been equally accused of too gener- 
ally choosing practical topics, and 
forgetting to urge them upon Chris- 
tian grounds. We hope, and we 
fully believe, that the number of 
these ultras on either side is greatly 
decreased and decreasing ; but we 
would venture to submit for consi- 
deration whether there is not still a 
habit prevailing in many minds of 
avoiding one class of texts and pre- 
ferring another, to the exclusion— 
if not of any essential truth—at 
Jeast of due variety and with an 
injurious influence as respects gene- 
ral edification. It may be said in- 
deed to come to the same thing in 
the end whether a minister selects 
a doctrinal point and treats it prac- 
tically, or a practical point and 
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grounds it on sound doctrine ; but if 
his habit is always to do the one and 
never to do the other, the just pro- 
portions and symmetry of Divine 
truth may be not a little deranged 
in the general view of those who 
take their measures of it from his 
instructions. And here we think 
that some of what are called the 
orthodox, and some of what are 
called the evangelical clergy, (we 
by no means make the charge ge- 
neral on either side,) respectfully 
fall into too much of system. It is 
not satisfactory for a clergyman to 
say, “I almost uniformly preach 
moral duties, but I ground them on 
Christian doctrines ;”’ or for another, 
* T almost uniformly select doctrinal 
texts, though from them I inculcate 
Christian duties.” The two men 
would do well, now and then, to 
exchange texts with each other; the 
ethical divine borrowing from his 
neighbour, “‘ Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners;” “Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved ;” “ Behold the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world;” and his neigh- 
bour receiving in return, “ By works 
a man is justified, and not by faith 
only ;” “ Be content with such 
things as ye have ;” “ Who shall 
abide in thy tabernacle? who shall 
dwell in thy holy hill ?” &c. “ Study 
to be quiet and to do your own bu- 
siness ;” “ Envy not the oppressor, 
and choose none of his ways ;” 
“W hatsoever things are true, honest, 
just, pure, lovely, and of good re- 
port, think of these things.” Some 
texts might be profitably split be- 
tween the two parties; each taking 
that portion which he would have 
been least likely of himself to select ; 
as for example : 

Do justly,love mer- 
cy, 

Pure religion and 
undefiled before God 
and the Father is this, 
to visit the fatherless 
and widows in afflic- 
tion ; 

Work out your sal- 


tation with fear aad 
trembling; + 


And walk humblywith 
thy God. 

And to keep himself 
vnspotted irom the 
world, 


For it is God that 
worketh in you both 
to will and to do of his 
good pleasure, 
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But to return to our author—The 
sermon which we proposed briefly 
to analyse is founded on 2 Samuel 
xxiii. 15—17 : “ David longed, and 
said, O that one would give me 
drink of the water of the well ot 
Bethlehem which is by the gate! 
And the three mighty men brake 
through the host of the Philistines, 
and drew water out of the well ot 
Bethlehem that was by the gate, 
and took it, and brought it to 
David. Nevertheless he would not 
drink thereof, but poured it out unto 
the Lord. And he said, be it fa 
from me O Lord, that I should do 
this; is not this ihe blood of the 
men that went in jeopardy of their 
lives! ‘Pherefore he would not 
drink it.” After a few introductory 
remarks on the evil of rashness, 
the author proposes to consider 
first, David’s temptations: and se- 
condly, his victory. Under the for- 
mer head he remarks : 


“* David had encamped ina strong 
hold near the cave of Adullam, in order 
to resist the Philistines with whom he 
was then at war; and to prevent them 
from destroying the harvest, which his 
subjects were at that time employed in 
collecting. The heat and drouth were 
excessive: and probably David felt 
them as painfully as the meanest cen- 
tinel in his army. Bethlehem, the 
place of his birth, was near. Often had 
he drank of the water of the well of its 
gate: and often, no doubt, had it re- 
freshed and re-animated him. Bethle- 
hem, however, was possessed by his 
enemies. They held guard over the 
fountain which he so well remembered, 
and so dearly valued. Their sense of 
its importance would induce a corres- 
ponding vigilance and caution. Aware 
at once of the excellence of these waters, 
and of the difficulty of procuring them, 
he uttered (in a moment when incon- 
sideiation triumphed over self-restraint} 
that rash desire which occasioned his 
devoted friends so much danger, and 
himself so much subsequent self-con- 
demnation. 

“ Now where is the Christian who has 
not been thus tempted, and has not, like 
David, thirsted for the waters of the 
well of Bethlehem? Who has not, n 
the unguarded hours of his life,-desired 
something placed beyond his reach and 
attainment, unless he broke through the 
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jaws and sanctions which the word of 
(iod, like the Philistines in the gate of 
Bethlehem, would prevent approach 
and transgression? Who has not felt a 
lurking wish for some gratification 
which he could not compass, and cried 
with David, ‘ O that one would give me 
drink of the water of the well of Bethle- 
hem, which is by the gate!’ Can any 
one, not wholly estranged from the his- 
tory of his own heart, deny his recollec- 
tion of any such impulse, or the strong 
endeavour with which it aimed at victo- 
ry over his principles, and his fear of 
trod? Who has not also felt some pow- 
erful disposition to yield to the seduc- 
tion, which the crafty suggestions invest- 
ed with an importance utterly undeserv- 
ed by the intrinsic merit of the brief 
and unworthy gratification which its in- 

dulgence would produce? ‘ Feed me, I 

pray thee, with that same red pottage, 

tor [am faint. And Jacob said, Sell 

ine this day thy birth-right. And Esau 

said, Behold I am at the point to die, 
and what profit shall this birth-right do 
tome? And Jacob said, Swear unto 
me this day; and he sware unto him: 

and he sold his birth-right, and did eat 

and drink, and rose up and went his 

way.’ There is an universal proneness 
to feel in some degree the kindlings of 
a spirit like that of Ahab, which, un- 

cratified with all his possessions, and 

restless, even upon the throne of Israel, 

coveted the little vineyard of Naboth 

the Jezreelite. If the unblest desire has 

not ripened into act, the praise is due to 

the powerful agency of the Holy Spirit 

in its restraining or sanctifying influ- 

ence. Temptation looks so fair, and 

anticipation bedecks with hues so brill- 

iant the distant object of our wishes, 

that we are eager to attain it. ‘ O that 

me would give me to drink of the water 

of the well of Bethlehem, which is by 

the gate!’” pp. 203—205. 

“ Had David contemplated the danger 
to which his faithful soldiers would be 
exposed by this rash desire, he had sure- 
ly never given it utterance; he had 
surely buried it in the deepest silence of 
his heart. ‘In vain the net is spread in 
the sight of any bird.’ If men were 
instructed to look into the future with 
the eye of truth, and mark the conse- 
quences of indulging forbidden wishes, 
instead of being guided by the eye of 
sense, which regards only the present, 
they would shrink in salutary alarm 
fram attractions which seem to solicit so 
fairly, and to bid so highly for the soul. 
The spirit of evil, therefore, brings the 
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temptation prominently into view, and 
bids his intended victim look no farther : 
‘The God of this world blinds the eyes 
of them who believe not.’ Look well 
then, my dear hearers, to your own case 
and circumstances. Have you been 
thus tried and tempted ? have you been 
solicited thus unthinkingly to walk along 
the highway of death? Has the natural 
infidelity of the human heart been fed 
and fostered by the hope of present at- 
tainment and future impunity; Have 
you opened your ear for a m@ment to the 
suggestion of your worst enemy, and re- 
echoed the whisper of his dark design, 
‘I shall have peace though I walk in 
the imaginations of my heart.’ Are 
these things so? Then you have placed 
your eternal welfare in a state of haz- 
ard, from which you cannbt too speedily 
or too determinately withdraw it.” vol 
li. pp. 207, 208. 


In describing David’s victory over 
himself, Mr. Buddicom mentions 
three considerations which appear, 
he thinks, to have weighed on the 
morarch’s mind ; first, that the wa- 
ter so unguardedly desired, and for 
which so much hazard had been 
incurred, ought to be regarded vir- 
tually as the blood of the heroic 
men who had undertaken the dan- 
gerous service of procuring it; se- 
condly, that under these circumstan- 
ces an indulgence in the costly 
draught would have been, in its de- 
gree, injurious to David’s own soul, 
as a surrender of principle and salu- 
tary self-denial to an impetuous in- 
clination, there can be no proof that 
other water, though perhaps less pal- 
atable, was not to be procured, with- 
out the risk of bloodshed ; and third- 
ly, that by the act of “ pouring itout 
before the Lord,” he not only gained 
a victory over his own temptation, 
but offered a delicate and affection- 
ate rebuke for that precipitate regatd 
to himself which had induced the 
rash exploit of his captains, and 
which made them run the risk of 
shedding human blood, for the sake 
of gratifying an inordinate wish of 
their leader. We cannot detail Mr. 


Buddicom’s remarks under each of 
these heads. The spirit of them may 
be gathered from the following scn- 
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tences, towards the conclusion of the 
discourse. :— 

“¢ David poured the water out unto 
the Lord.’ What does this phrase im- 
ply? He offered it as a solemn drink- 
offering to the Most High. He made 
the very temptation by which he had 
been assailed, and by which he had 
been in some degree subdued, a mean of 
praising God, by an act of self-denial, 
which divine grace enabled him to 
practise. Be this conduct, my dear 
hearers, the model of yourown. Sacri- 
fice every holy desire, and every incite- 
ment to sin, to that God in whose 
strength you must overcome them. Cru- 
cify them upon the cross of your Say- 
iour’slove. Convert into an offering of 
praise the occasions of evil ; and glorify 
God by the very snares which the ene- 
my of man has laid for your souls.” vol. 
il. pp. 214, 215. 


We have selected this sermon for 
remark, not because it is the best, or 
the most regularly worked out, of 
our author’s discourses—indeed the 
contrary is the case—but chiefly as 
an illustration of the many rich and 
striking topics afforded to the Chris- 
tian Sa in some of the less fre- 
quented paths of Scripture narrative. 
There is, even in the present age, a 
vast and inexhausted 
searches of a studious divine in the 
sacred volume, especially in the Old 
Testament. We believe that novel- 
ty itself, that popularly attractive 
charm, would not be unattainable in 
sermons, familiar as are all their le- 
gitimate topics, if ministers would 
only be at greater pains in breaking 
up new ground, instead of always 
practising an indolent established 
routine of clerical cropping; culti- 
vating, if we may so speak, but a 
few acres of the sacred text, instead 
of “going through the good land in 
the length thereof, and the breadth 
thereof,” seeking for its indigenous 
treasures, digging its golden mines, 
and furnishing us with more of its ra- 
cy clusters, rather than passing off in 
place of them the repeated distilla- 
tions of an indigent theology. We 
wish for nothing new in doctrine or 
in morals ; and, in the best sense, 
she. topics contained in the most 
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eld for the re-‘ 





popular and oft-recurring texts can 
never be exhausted. Neither do we 
wish again to witness that most inju- 


rious habit, coeval with the age of 


the Commonwealth, of choosing far- 
fetched texts and fanciful adapta- 
tions. But still there is much inte- 
resting matter in Scripture, not cur- 
rently touched upon by divines, and 
which might be more often discover- 
ed, if, amidst the incessant occupa- 
tions of an active clergyman’s life, 
the business of sermon-making were 
not too frequently deferred to a pe- 
riod of the week when it becomes ne- 
cessary to ask rather which text may 
be most easily done into a sermon, 
than which, if diligently and delibe- 
rately wrought out, would best an- 
swer the purpose of exciting atten- 
tion and administering to edification. 

Having thus adverted to a dis- 
course of our author’s on a some- 
what unusual, and, as respects mat- 
ters of doctrine, apparently unpro- 
mising text, it would be unfair to 
him if we did not give at least one 
short passage from a discourse of a 
different cast. We take the follow- 
ing, almost without selection, from 
the next sermon but one, on that 
justly popular and interesting pas- 
sage, “ What things were gain to 
me, those I counted loss for Christ ; 
yea doubtless, and I count all things 
but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of ChristJesus my Lord.” 

“T raise my voice to warn you against 
the fearful mistake of trusting to a well- 
spent life as your plea and justification 
in the day of God, instead of depending 
solely for acceptance upon the right- 
eousness and death of Jesus Christ. 
Will your goodness bear to stand side 
by side, and measure stature with that 
of St. Paul? Touching the righteous- 
ness that was in the Law, he was blame- 
less, Do your consciences give in the 
same attestation? If not, your claim is 
inferior to that which the Apostle might 
have urged ; but which, taught as he 
was by Truth infallible, he utterly re- 
nounced. Remember, also, that He 
who is to decide upon your pretensions 
to a reward of merit is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity. How, then should 
man be just before God? The Gospel 
commands the illustratiog of this illuso- 
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ry hope. It tells you, that as ‘all have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God,’ so all must be justified freely, not 
by their own merits, but by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus.” vol. ii. pp. 2594, 294. 

“The sacrifices made by St. Paul 
were far from being worthless; their 
value had long endeared them to his es- 
teem: but there was a standard by 
which an enlightened judgment and 
converted heart were compelled to mea- 
sure thern; and they were found defi- 
cient. Compared with the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his 
Saviour, they shrank into a minuteness 
of dimensions which made them almost, 
if not altogether, invisible to an eye 
fixed upon the magnificent realities of 
heaven, the glory of an everlasting pos- 
session, and the salvation that is in 
Christ Jesus with eternal glory.” pp. 
255, 256. 

“St. Paul, indeed, when he became 
a Christian, renounced not his Jewish 
privileges, but merely his unholy reli- 
ance upon them. He quitted not the 
exercise of morals and virtue, to surren- 
der himself to intemperance, and riot, 
and self-indulgence. The change which 
the principles of salvation had produced 
inade him only more unceasingly zeal- 
ous toward every good word and work. 
He was merely divested of that unblest 
presumption which his legal righteous- 
ness had served to produce, associated, 
us it was, with an entire ignorance of the 
demand and spirituality of the law of 
diod. The new religion of the Apostle 
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was eminently that of action and prac- 
tice. It aimed at a conformity to the 
death of Christ ; that what the crucified 
Saviour underwent in the body, his dis- 
ciple nnght undergo in the spirit of his 
mind; * that he might be dead indeed 
unto sin, that henceforth he should not 
serve sin.’ He desired to know also the 
power of the resurrection—‘ that like 
as Christ was raised from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, even so he also 
should walk im newness of life’-—that as 
his Redeemer and his Exemplar, m his 
risen and ascended state, lived with God 
and to God, so his own conversation 
might be in heaven, * until the Spirit of 
him who raised up Jesus from the dead 
should also quicken his mortal body,’ in 
the general resurrection, ‘and make 
him partaker of the inheritance of the 
saints in light? And when a Christian 
extols the righteousness of faith, it is not 
to blame or deny moral duties, (God 
forbid!) but only to strip them of that 
quality (with which the proud inde- 
pendence of a man would invest them) 
of justifying before the Most High; and 
to compare them, considered as man’s 
possession, with the love of the Father, 
the atonement of the Son, the sanctifi- 
cation of the Spirit, the adoption of 
children, and the reversion of heaven,” 
pp. 206, 297. 

Discourses thus excellent and 
scriptural, thus devout and edifying, 
well deserve, and we trust well ob- 
tain, a wide circulation and just de- 
gree of public regard. 


—<—— _ 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
PreparRine for publication :—Memoir 
of Dr. Aikin; by Miss Aikin ;—Nunis- 
mata Orientalia; by W. Marsden ;— 
Lectures on Genesis; by Dr. Rudge; 
Sabbaths at home ; by H. Marsh. 

In the press -—An Appeal for Reli- 
zion; by the Rev. E. Irving ;—Nature 
Displayed ; by S. Shaw ";—Captain 
Franklin’s ‘Journey from Hudson’s Bay 
to the Coppermine River, 


A Society has been founded by the 
name of the “ Asiatic Society of Lon- 
don,” upon the principle of that which 
has existed long in Bengal, for the en- 
couragement of literature, science, and 
arts, ia connection with India, and other 


countries eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope. It already includes a highly res- 
pectable list of members. ale 

It has been lately ascertained, that a 
round galvanic conductor of the electric 
fluid is, in every portion of its surface, 
equally fitted to act on the magnetic 
needle ; and likewise that the poles of a 
magnetized steel bar are not necessarily 
situated at its extremities,—but that, by 
a particular mode of touching, the two 
ends will have similar poles, whilst the 
middle exhibits the opposite polarity. 
Mr. Barlow’s discovery, as to magnetism 
affecting or residing only in the superfi- 
cial parts of masses of iron or steel, has 
been experimentally proved, by means 
of magnetized fjat bars, one-tenth of an 
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inch thick, whrch are found equally pow- 
erful with bars of considerable dimen- 
sions and weight, under the same extent 
of surface. 

Sir E. Home has discovered that the 
membrane called the tympanum or 
drum of the ear is muscular in its struc- 
ture, and composed of a series of muscu- 
lar radii, all of equal length, in conse- 
quence of the exactly circular form of 
this membrane, and meeting in its cen- 
tre. To this exact equality in the 
Jengths of the muscular fibres in the 
human ear, Sir Everard attributes its 
great capability of appreciating musical 
sounds. He states, that the ear of the 
elephant has an oval membrane, with 
fibres of very unequal length; and to 
this circumstance he attributes the al- 
leged insensibility of this animal to any 
but low or grave sounds. 

FRANCE. 

The following facts shew the great 
utility and cheapness of gratuitous med- 
ical dispensatories. A late report of 
one of these institutions in Paris states, 
that, in 182i, 3428 patients had been 
pre scribed for, of whom not more than 
101 had died: the whole expense 
amounted to only about thirteen francs 
for each patient. ‘The total number of 
persons assisted during eighteen years 
by this institution had been 28,582, of 
whom only 994 had died. Dispensato- 
ries are beginning to be formed in 
most of the principal towns of France. 

A French journal recapitulates as fol- 
lows the advantages derived to science 
by ihe late British vovages of discovery 
in 1/7 Arctic Seas :— 

That the continent of America is 

“a so extensive as has been commonly 
~pposed towards the North Pole. 2. 
Pat its northern coasts, though at pre- 
sent im », lie under parallels less 
eteyvated than those of the Asiatic coasts 
in general, and exceed only by a few 
degrees the latitudes in the North of 
Europe. 3. That Baffin’s Bay, as it is 
called, is not properly a bay, but forms 
a part of the Arctic Ocean, communi- 
ating with it by Lancaster Streight. 

. Phat Greenland is not conjomed with 
the Arctic countries of North Aimerica, 
wut forms an immense island, or rather 
« sixth continent (Australasia being the 
‘itth) from the extremity of the great 
headland which it projects, between 
Europe and America, to New Siberia, 
which appears to be its furthest limits. 
2. That admitting this it must be frozen 
jJand, and not the Hyperborean Ocean, 
which fills the space between the 80th 


rwceessibl: 
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degree of latitude aud the North Pole, 
6. That combining the results of the 


Polar expeditions with Russian discove- 
ries, there is reason to conclude that 
this Arctic continent has been original. 
ly subject to the same geological laws as 
the other great divisions of the globe; 
its configuration, it would appear, js 
similar; its greatest breadth being ix 
the northern part, as in the five othes 
continents. One advantage to naviga- 
tion has already resulted from certain 
passages discovered by Captain Parry ; 
the whale-fisheries have ventured as {2: 
as Lancaster Streights having returned 
with rich cargoes. 

M. Flourens has, by a course of ex- 
periments on various animals, accumu- 
lated a variety of facts in order to ascer- 
tain that precise part of the brain in 
which the impressions made by exter- 
nal objects on the senses centre, and 
produce sensations; and from which 
other nerves, under the controul of the 
will, conduct irritation to the muscles, 
and cause them to perform the move- 
nents of the body which have been 
willed. This sentient point is placed 
by M. Flourens in the superior por- 
tion of the medulla oblongata, at the 
part where the tubercula quadragemu- 
na adhere to it. M. Flourens also 
states, that the cerebellum is the esseu- 
tial organ of locomotion: and that, on 
this part of the brain being compressed 
or mutilated, the animal is no longer a- 
ble to preserve its position according x tu 
the dictates of the will, but appears to 
be under a state of intoxication or verti- 
go. When the cerebellum was remov- 
ed altogether, the faculty of performing 
regulated motions entirely ceased. It 
nevertheless perceived if menaced with 
a blow ; it heard cries, and endeavoured 
to avoid danger by a thousand fruitless 
efforts ; in a word, it retained its facul- 
ties of sensation and volition, but lost 
the power of producing voluntary sagt 

cular contractions. The integrity « 
the cerebrum appears to be a Ml 
ble for the exercise of sight and hearing: 
when they are destroyed the will is no 
longer manifested by acts of spontane- 
ous volition. 

It is not without pain that we record 
experiments of this kind on sensitive, 
though irrational, beings, however curi- 
ous or important the results. But we 
feel far more pain of another kind, at 
the wretched spirit of materialism with 
which facts of this nature are often des- 
canted upon by some modern physiolo- 
gists, both continental and British. To 
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is it appears demonstrably certain that 
the nicest discoveries relative to the 
structure of every part of organized na- 
jure, When rightly considered, cannot 
but lead the mind to the contemplation 
of an all-wise and infinitely powerful 
Creator ; who has endued the inferior 
animals with their appropriate func- 
tions, and has superadded to mana soul, 
clearly distinct from all its envelope- 
ments Or instruments, even apparently 
most chained and impeded in its opera- 
tions by their imperfections or irregu- 
jarities. 
ITALY. 

Mr. Fosbroke, in the second Number 
of his Encyclopedia of Antiquities, gives 
tne following curious description of the 
ancient taverns of Italy. 

“ Nothing is a stronger proof of the 
size and populousness of Herculaneum, 
than its nine hundred public-houses. 
These houses, as appears by the Hercu- 
lanean placard, contained not only 
baths, but pergule—galleries at the top 
of the houses, or balconies, but more 
commonly green arbours,—and cena- 
cula, dining-rooms in the upper story of 
the house. A kind of counter appears 
at Pompeii, because the Romans did 
not recline, but sat, when they refresh- 
ed themselves at these places. The 
flaggons were chained to posts. The 
landlord and landlady had a particular 
costume. Vendors of unguents and 
perfumes also attended, and addressed 
the guest with Dominus and Rez, if he 
hoped for custom. In the inns on the 
roads there were both hot and cold 
meats ; but Plutarch mentions a Spar- 
tan who brought his own meat, and gave 
itto the host to dress. ‘Tiberius pro- 
hibited their selling any baker’s goods. 
Nero permitted only boiled vegetables, 
though every kind of delicacy was com- 
mon before. Juvenal describes the 
company as usually consisting of thieves, 
sailors, artificers, drunken Galli, &c.; 
and these then, as now, were considered 
as permitting freer behaviour than else- 


where.” 
ST. MICHAEL'S. 

Dr. Webster, in his account of the 
island of St. Michael’s, states, that in 
the orange groves every tree yields an- 
nually 6000 or 8000 oranges or lemons ; 
and that 26,000 are known to have been 
gathered from a single tree. The pro- 
prietors, to whom speculation would be 


a fatigue, sell the produce to English 
or American merchants, whose agents 
travel about the country, purchasing all 
the fruits, even before they are ripe. 
Dr. Webster calculates the annual ex- 
ports of fruit at nearly 60,000 chests: 
what remain in the island he rates at 
40,000. 
UNITED STATES. 

An American engraving of Barley 
Wood the residence of Mrs. Hannah 
More, is on sale at New-York, the pro- 
fits of which are to be devoted towards 
establishing a missionary school for fe- 
males in Ceylon, to be called Barley 
Wood. “Such a compliment from a 
far country,” remarks the friend who 
communicates to us the circumstance, 
must be acceptable even to the Chris- 
tian humility of the illustrious female 
to whom it is paid ; especially if she is 
aware of the degree in which her writ- 
ings have operated for the improvement 
of the female character on the distant 
shores of the western world.” 

INDIA. 

A Bengalee version of Todd’s enlarg- 
ed edition of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, 
is ina course of publication in India. 
The public is indebted for this laborious 
and useful work to the conjoint labours 
of Baboo Ram Comul Sen and Mr. 
Felix Carey. 

At a late meeting of the Calcutta 
Asiatic Society, Major Harriot present- 
ed a memoir respecting the Gypsev 
tribe, the supposed migrations of which 
he traces through various countries. Iu 
the province of Khorasaun the Gypsies 
are said to be numerous, and are called 
Karashmar. Four thousand of the 
Kaultee or Loolee class were brought 
into Persia fourteen hundred years ago, 
by Bairam Ghor, as musicians, from 
Kaubul, and thence were subsequently 
scattered over Iran, Syria, and Egypt. 
The Nuth in India, the Kaulee in Per- 
sia, and the Gypsey in Europe, lead th 
same wandering life; and practice the 
same feats of dexterity, music, and 
palmistry. Major Hatriot reinarks, 
that whether in England, Russia, Swe- 
den, Spain, Bohemia, Turkey, Persia, 
Syria, or Egypt, we may, through lan- 
guage alone, still trace, with general 
accuracy, the orental feature and de- 
scent of this singular fraternity, al- 
though every vestige of tradition res- 
pecting their history is los’. 
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THEOLOGY. 

A Selection of Psalms, Hymns, and Spirit- 

wal Songs, for public worship. By the Rev. 
John Foster, A.M. 2s. 6d. sheep. 

The principal Characters in Law's Seri- 

ous Cah, abridged 3s. or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

Lectures on the Pleasures of Religion ; 


a] Rev. H. F. Burdér, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 
s. 6d. 


A Treatise on the Genius and Object of the 
Patriarchal, Levitical and Christian Dispen- 
sations; by the Rev. G. F. Faber. 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. 

Lectures on Scriptural Comparison ; by 
the Rev. W. B. Collyer, D.D. 8vo. 14s. 

Sermons by the late Rev. W. Hawkes. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Shepherd. 2 vols. 
&vo. 2 

Devotional Exercises extracted from Bish- 
op Patrick ; by Miss Hawkins, 18mo, 3s. 

Hora: Romane, or an Attempt to elucidate 
St Paul's Epistle to the Romans, by an ori- 
ginal Translation, explanatory Notes and 
new Divisions. By Clericus. 8vo. 3s. 

Discourses on the King s Proclamation, by 
the Rev. H. Atkins. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hore Theoligice; or a Series of Essays 
on Physics, Morals, and Theology ; by the 
Rev. D. Lioyd. 10s. 6d. 


Hist of New Publications. 


The Words of the Lord Jesus ; by J. Read 


12mo. 4s. 


Discourse on Passages in the Acts of the 


Apostles ; by H. Thompson, D.D. 8vo. 

. Sabbath Kee “" Mountains. 8vo. 2¢ 

oems on Religious Subjects ; by the Re 

F. Hodgson. feap. 8vo. 6s. aoceenegy 

Elegy on the Memory of the late Rev. Hey 
ry Martyn; by J. Lawson. feap. 8vo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hyeroglyphical Literature and Egyptias 
Antiquities ; by T. Young, M.D. 8vo. 7s. 6c 

Life and Works of Sir Christopher Wren - 
byJ.Elmes. 4to. 31. 3s. 

Chronology, from the Creation to the Pre 
sent Period ; by E. Maidwell. 12mo. 5s. 6: 
; oo in English Prose, with Notes 
Vol. I. 8vo. &s. 6d. 

Paris and its Environs; by F. Nash. 2 
vols. 4to. &l. 

Naval History of Great Britain; by FE. P 
Brenton. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 12s. . 

Conchology ; by John Mawe. 21s. plain, 
or 2]. 12s. 6d. coloured. 

Specimens of the Russian Poets ; by J 
Bowring. Vol. {I. 12mo. 8s. p 

Universal Stenography, upon the genera! 
Principles of the late Mr. Sam. Taylor, wit) 
Improvements; by W. Harding, 12mo. wisi 
several plates. 3s, 
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PRAYER-BOOK AND HOMILY 
SOCIETY. 
[x our number for May, 1822, we pre- 
sented our readers with a concise outline 
of some principal facts contained in the 
Society’s last Report, as read at the 
general meeting. ‘The subsequent pub- 
lication of that Report enables us to add 
a few additional particulars. The Re- 
port is more favourable, in almost every 
respect, than the generality of those 
which have preceded it. The number 
of bound books issued from the Socie- 
ty’s depository, had been larger by 800 
volumes than that last reported ; the 
sum total of receipts had rather increas- 
ed; little less than 30,000 Homily- 
tracts, beyond the number distributed in 
the foregoing year, had been put into 
circulation : the cause of the institution 
had been far more warmly espoused by 
many of the clergy and others, than in 
former years ; and, above all, the pros- 
pects of usefulness which opened before 
it, had been considerably enlarged. 
Since the formation of the Society little 
less than 3000 copies of the Book of 
Homilies had bee: issued from its de- 


pository, besides editions printed and is 
sued elsewhere. Several hundred co- 
pies of the folio edition of the Homilies, 
pgtblished by this institution, had bec 
placed in parish churches, and consider- 
ably more than half a million of Hom- 
ily-tracts had been circulated. The 
number of Prayer-books and Psalter 
circulated during the year amounted to 
9433; making the total of Prayer- 
books issued by the Society 83,730 : 
Psalters 10,044. The Homilies, Arti- 
cles, and Ordination Services as tracts. 
disposed of during the year, were 58,640 
besides 5000 Homilies printed at this 
Society’s expense at Amsterdam ; 5000 
at Bremen ; and 2000 at Malacca; ani 
8000 reprinted under the direction of ® 
friend at Toulouse, Montpelier, and 
Monaco,—A friend travelling on the 
continent observes, “I have scattered 
French and some English Homilies a!! 
the way from Toulouse to Nice, and 
now looking back to Calais throug): 
France. The Homiliesthus distribute: 
have been universally well received.” 
The same correspondent mentions hav- 
ing printed 1900 copies of the First 
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Homily in Italian, through the agency 
of a zealous priest ; and having left 900 
copies with him for distribution, princi- 
pally among his brethren. He says 
that there is a wide field for diffusing 
the Homilies through many parts of the 
continent. Similar reports have reach- 
ed the Committee from other quarters. 
“You have been informed, writes a pi- 





_ous Protestant minister in the south of 


France, “that the First Homily, trans- 
lated mto French, was lately reprinted 
here, and that 3000 copies have been 
distributed. I am happy to inform you, 
that they were as much favoured by Ro- 
man Catholics as by Protestants. Per- 
mit me, in the name of the Churches of 
my country, to thank your Society for 
their good will, and the measures the "y 
are taking for the promotion of so much 
good.” 

In consequence of these favourable 
inlets, the Committee had caused mea- 
sures to be taken for the translation of 
several of the Homilies into French ; 
to be printed and distributed under the 
care of able and zealous pastors in the 
south of that country. They also ex- 
pected that the translation of Homilies 
into Italian and Portuguese would be 
greatly facilitated by ‘the connection 
thus formed; so that nothing but enlar- 
ved funds would be necessary to the 
dissemination of these sound, simple, 
and truly scriptural compositions of our 
Reformers over extensive portions of 
the Continent. A clergyman in Hol- 
land urges the Committee to proceed in 
translating the Homilies into Dutch. 
When his last communication was re- 
ceived, 5000 copies of the First Homily 
in Dutch had been already circulated ; 
and the same number of the Second 
were in a course of distribution by 
means of Protestant Ministers at Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam, and Ostend, and 
the members of a Tract Society in the 
Netherlands ; some also having been 
sent to Surrinam and the Cape. The 
translation of others was in progress. 
Five thousand copies of the Burial Ser- 
vice in Dutch were in the press at Am- 
sterdam. 

The Society has reprinted the Ger- 
man translation of the First Homily at 
Bremen; and a clergyman of that 
neighbourhood was translating the Se- 
cond and Third. The First Homily in 
Arabic is in the course of distribution 
on the coast of Africa and elsewhere. 

Among the most gratifying occur- 
rences of the year was the receipt from 
Dr. Morrison, of a manuscript copy of 
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the First Homily translated into Chi- 
nese ; and an intimation from the late 
Dr. Milne at Malacca, that 2000 copies 
had been printed. Of these 200 had 
been sent to the late Bishop of Calcutta 
for circulation in Thibet ; others had 
been forwarded to the chaplain and oth- 
ers at Pulo-Penang ; to the chaplain at 
Bencoolen ; also to Batavia, Sincapore, 
and other places. “It affords us great 
encouragement,” observes Dr. Milne, 
speaking of himself and Dr. Morrison, 
“to find your worthy Society, among 
others, coming forward to assist in the 
great work of evangelizing China. Your 
resources in England are great: among 
the Chinese there is a vast field to 
employ them. Here most of the 
Christian societies in existence might 
advantageously expend part of their 
talent, wealth, and zeal, and for the 
first hundred years hardly come in 
contact with each other. The sober 
and weighty truths contained in the 
Homilies of the Anglican Church will 
be found of excellent service in all 
Chinese missions, especially among 
those who may renounce idolatry and 
embrace the Christian faith. To co- 
operate with you in effecting the objects 
of your Society as far as practicable, 
will always afford me pleasure.” Dr. 
Milne adds; “The Psalter, with the 
morning and evening prayers, will be 
reprinted as soon as practicable?’ In 
China itself there are great difficulties 
to be encountered in circulating Chris- 
tian publications ; but among the seve- 
ral colonies of Chinese, the govern- 
ments present no obstacle to the propa- 
gation of the Gospel by means of books, 
or indeed by any other means. Some 
of the prayers and Psalters have been 
sent to Kamschatska, in hopes that they 
may fall into the hands of Japanese, 
who occasionally visit that place, and 
who understand the Chinese character. 
Copies also both of these and of the 
Homily will probably find their way by 
junks and other conveyances into China 
itself. 

The distribution of our formularies in 
foreign lands seems eminently calculat- 
ed to increase respect towards the Eng- 
lish Church in those who already think 
favourably of her, to dissipate prejudice 
where it exists, and to promote union 
among Christians in every part of the 
world. The Committee pleasingly il- 
lustrate these points, by extracts from 
their correspondence. Thus a French 
Protestant divine writes: “ I have long 
been acquainted with the Prayer-book, 
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as well as with the Homilies of your 
church; and I have always regarded 
both the one and the other as most val- 
uable monuments of the wisdom and 
piety of your Reformers. Suffice it to 
tell you, that I shall regard the printing 
and publication of any fragments what- 
ever of these books as an important 
step towards the advancement of Chris- 
tian knowledge in France; and I shall 
feel great pleasure in charging myself 
with the execution of any measure of 
this kind, if you should think it expedi- 
ent to give ime such a commission.” 
One of the most active distributors of 
the Homilies in Dutch has been a Pres- 
byterian minister at Rotterdam, who 
professes himself to be “a great admirer 
of the writings of our church.” A 
Dutch gentleman, a Presbyterian, who 
has himself translated parts of the 
Prayer-book into the language of his 
country, lately sent a donation of Ol. to 
the Society. A grant of some Latin 
Prayer-books for distribution to Dr. 
Naudi, at Malta, occasioned the follow- 
ing communication: “ A copy of the 
Liturgia Anglicana, which I placed in 
the hands of a liberally-minded Fran- 
ciscan friar some time ago, had a good 
effect. It was read by his monks with 
much pleasure, and, as he assured me, 
with much Christian edification. Ano- 
ther gentleman, an aged man of good 
character, to whom also [I entrusted a 
copy, admired the good order of your 
church in general, and said that he felt 
disposed to think a great deal better of 
the Church of England than he had 
been used to do. In the Prefatio, in 
the article de Ceremoniis, and in that of 
Ordo Prelegendi Scripturas, he per- 
ceived, he said, great wisdom in the 
establishment of that Christian church, 
and sound judgment in the manner in 
which she had carried on her reforma- 
tion. Another copy was sent to a friend 
in Sicily, at the university of Catany, 
where they have long desired something 
of this kind, that they might be better 
acquainted with the English Church.” 
He then adds,—* It is amazing how 
calls for religious things are now daily 
increasing in these parts since the 

,Spreading among us of the Holy Scrip- 

“tures. Be so good as not to forget 
these our countries.” 

The circulation of our formularies in 
foreign lands may also, indirectly at 
least, contribute to the ultimate reform- 
ation of Christian churches. “It is 
very fitting,” writes a well-informed 

correspondent, “ that the Church of 
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England, little known in foreign parts, 
should be introduced gradually to the 
acquaintance of the various Christian 
churches of Europe and the East. In 
proportion as they emerge from dark- 
ness and superstition, our national Re- 
formation may serve them as a model, 
and our church documents as specimens 
of what we have done; and they will 
avail themselves of such an example as 
our church presents, in some way doubt- 
less, for their own benefit and God’s 
glory.” 

The Committee further suggest, that 
the circulation of our formularies is cal- 
culated to promote a spirit of devotion, 
and to render essential service both to 
families and individuals. A_ friend of 
the Society, writing in Piedmont, ob- 
serves; “I found a pastor in these val- 
leys employed in compiling a family 
prayer-book, and I lent him my Italian 
version of the English Liturgy to assist 
him.” 

The Society proposed, as soon as 
means could be found, to procure and 
print—in union with the London Soci- 
ety for promoting Christianity among 
the Jews—a version of the Liturgy in 
pure Biblical Hebrew, for the use of 
such converts as may arise from among 
the children of Israel. 

The Committee have received very 
pleasing testimonies of the usefulness 
of Homilies distributed as tracts. A 
gentleman in the Isle of Man writes: 
“The Manks Homilies have been very 
acceptable to the people. The teach- 
ers at a Sunday-school in Kirk Michael, 
having seen a copy of one of them, were 
so much pleased, that they applied to a 
person in the neighbouring parish, who 
had some of them on sale, and bought 
several which they bestowed as rewards 
on the children. A quantity of them, in- 
cluding copies of the First Homily, on 
Reading Holy Scripture, were given to 
a person, with the request that he would 
leave one in every house in the village 
of Balla Salla, which contains about six- 
ty houses. The request was carefully 
complied with, and the result was most 
pleasing. A few of the inhabitants col- 
lected themselves together, resolved to 
form themselves into a Bible Associa- 
tion, and are now going on steadily in 
this important work.” 

Another clergyman writes: “ The 
benefit which I always anticipated from 
the circulation of the Homilies, in the 
form of cheap tracts, has been realized 
among my parishioners. A young mai- 
ried woman, who died about six weeks 
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since, gave me frequent proofs of the 
advantages which she had for several 
years past derived from hearing and 
reading the Homilies. She has for six- 
teen years been a pattern of truly Chris- 
tian, humble, active, and useful piety. 
Not many weeks before she closed her 
valuable life, she observed to me, that of 
the many books I had recommended to 
her at different times, she valued none 
more than the Homilies; which, she 
said, next to the Bible, had been the 
means of establishing her faith and 
guiding her principles. The Homily 
against the Fear of Death evidently 
contributed to the calm serenity and 
happy composure with which she long 
contemplated her approaching end. 

Through the publication of a new 
and very neat edition of the Homilies 
as tracts, embellished with appropriate 
cuts, their circulation is likely to be 
much increased. 


BASLE EVANGELICAL MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY. 

The German Missionary Society at 
Basle has sent six missionaries to the 
shores of the Caspian. A ukase was 
granted by the emperor, allowing the 
establishment of missionary colonies 
and schools with printing presses among 
the Heathen and Mohammedan tribes 
beyond the Caucasus, with the same 
privileges as are enjoyed by the Scot- 
tish missionaries. Four of the Basle 
missionaries visited Sarepta and the 
Christian Calmucs in their way to As- 
trachan. Measures were to be taken 
for procuring a suitable spot for a mis- 
sionary settlement on the borders of 
Persia. Should these or any other mis- 
sionaries turn their attention to that 
highly important but hitherto almost in- 
accessible country, they will find their 
arduous enterprize not a little facilitat- 
ed by the honoured labours of one 
whose memory deserves to be most dear 
to our church and nation—the beloved 
and now sainted Martyn, who, Sir 
Robert Ker Porter informs us, in his 
travels through Persia, is designated in 
that country as “the Man of God.” Sir 
Robert was once asked by some Per- 
sians, when on his way to visit the king, 
if he was acquainted with “the Man of 
God,” and could tell them any thing 
about his religion. “ He came here 
in the midst of us,” said they, “ sat 
down encircled by our wise men, and 
made such remarks upon our Koran as 
cannot be answered. Our king has 
called upon the wise men to answer 
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them; but they cannot. The first thing 
the king will demand of you, will be 
with regard to this subject. We want 
to know more about his religion, and 
the book that he left among us.” ‘The 
British resident at Bushire has stated, 
that Martyn’s Testament is held in high 
estimation by the noble and learned in 
Persia, as “a master piece of perfec- 
tion.” The resident had parted with 
all his copies, and intended to procure 
more from Bombay. 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY, &c. 

Dr. Friedlander, in his Sketch of the 
State of the Poor in Germany, presents 
the following interesting facts respecting 
the progress of education.— 

“Soon after the suppression of the 
Jesuits’ schools, the people of Bohemia 
felt the necessity of establishing prima- 
ry schools in the sinall towns for the ed- 
ucation of the lower classes, and of ren- 
dering them more proper for the educa- 
tion of individuals destined to industri- 
ous professions, than the schools already 
existing. I know not to what epoch we 
are to ascribe the commencement of 
Sunday schools. If I mistake not, it 
was the Abbe Felliger who was the 
first, under Joseph I[I., to establish 
schools of this kind. A respectable ec- 
clesiastic, named Kindermaun, formed 
some in his village in the year 1773: 
he conceived the idea of introducing in- 
to these schools (probably from the 
knowledge which he had of the wants 
and wishes of his country,)a more regu- 
lar exercise of church-music, and a 
more careful practice of calography. In 
this manner he drew the attention of 
the peasants, and by degrees created 
Schools, which were called schools 
of industry for those persons who de- 
voted themselves to a trade. Count 
Bouquoi favoured these institutions 
on his estates; his example was fol- 
lowed by many others, and Maria 
Teresa rewarded Kindermaun by enno- 
bling him, and adding to his name the 
title of Schulstein (the Foundation- 
stone of Schools): she even levied, in 
favour of these kinds of primary estab- 
lishments, a moderate fee on all estates 
which exceed the sum of 300 florins. 
At the period of the establishment of 
these schools, out of 200,000 children 
susceptible of receiving instruction, 
there were only 14,000 who received it 
effectively: in 1789 they already reck- 
oned 158,767 out of 250,000; and J 
love to believe that it is to these pre- 
cious institutions that is due the mora) 
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superiority of this province of Austria 
over many others,—a superiority re- 
corded by a statistical table, containing 
the report of crimes committed in the 
various parts of this vastempire. Simi- 
lar schools have however been estab- 
lished, with more or less zeal, in the oth- 
er provinces. At more recent periods 
the Austrian government have also cre- 
ated chairs for the instruction of child- 
ren in various universities, and in the 
seminaries of bishops, in order to form 
institutions, and to diffuse the progress 
which the different methods of instruc- 
tion have made, so as to avoid the re- 
proach which is made to the institu- 
tions of this country for remaining sta- 
tionary. 

* Primary schools of industry, similar 
to those which I have just mentioned, 
were established in 1784, by Professor 
Sextrole, and, above all, by M. Wage- 
man, pastor at Gottingen, and were soon 
spread into the other small towns and 
villages to the north of Germany. It 
is to be remarked, that there was intro- 
duced into this establishment a true 
method of mutual instruction. This 
respectable pastor began at first to form, 
among the children who entered into 
his school of industry, five boys, to 
whom he added others by degrees, in 
proportion as the first were capable of 
becoming masters themselves. 

“The people of Hanover, Mayence, 
Munster, Fuld, and Salzbourg, soon 
followed this example ; and the Prince 
and Bishop of Wurzbourg and Bamberg, 
Francis Ludwig, principally distinguish- 
ed himself by his enlightened zeal, and 
avery remarkable system of tolerance. 
Every thing which could contribute to 
the amelioration and the education of 
the poor in his states was instituted after 
the wisest and the most elevated prin- 
ciples. He proposed a prize, in 1789, 
on this question, ‘ What are the duties 
of ecclesiastics in relation to their pa- 
rishioners in general, and to the poor in 
particular ? Forty-six answers to the 
question arrived from all parts, shewing 
the zeal which the ecclesiastics dis- 
played on the occasion. Two essays 
were crowned. The same prince found- 
ed another prize, on the means of es- 
tablishing the administration of the 
poor in the duchy of Bamberg; and 
he reserved for himself besides, the fa- 
culty of bestowing in the country encou- 
ragements to those persons who, with- 
out the talent necessary for contending 
for the prize, should have contributed 
+9 the good of their communities. The 
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result of this excellent administration 
was, that from 1769 to 1778 there were 
reckoned 1523 criminals, and from 
1789 to 1798 only 765. 

“ In other places, enlightened philan- 
thropists promoted and seconded also, 
with all their efforts, every thing which 
could contribute to the education of the 
poor ; and Prussia cites honourably M. 
de Rochow, who at an early period es- 
tablished schools, well organized, for 
the poor of Ins village ; an example 
which was propagated, not only in va- 
rious private domains, bat also in al] 
places where there were soldiers in gar- 
rison. This establishment of schools 
for the children of soldiers dates its oy'- 
gin in Prussia from the year 1692.” 


AMERICAN COLONIZATION 
SOCIETY. 

The Board of Managers of this Soci- 
ety have circulated an address, from 
which the following are extracts, ex. 
pressive of their views and hopes res- 
pecting the new settlement on the coast 
of Africa.— 

“ We have now a reasonable prospect 
of accomplishing the great object for 
which the Society was formed. A ter- 
ritory has been purchased, situated at 
Montserado, at the mouth of Montsera- 
do river. The fullest observations con- 
firm the representations formerly made, 
of the healthiness, fertility, and commer- 
cial and agricultural importance of 
this place. Our people who were at 
Fourah Bay, in the colony of Sierra 
Leone, have been removed to their new 
settlement. They amounted to about 
eighty. A vessel was on the way to 
join them with 35 new settlers and 15 
liberated Africans, with a good supply 
of provisions and stores. 

* Great as have been our difficulties 
and discouragements, we view in them 
all the hand of a kind Providence ; who 
has sent them, as we believe, for wise 
purposes, and has not failed to support 
us under them. We necessarily com- 
menced our operations under much ig- 
norance of the country and people of 
Africa: by the delay which has taken 
place, we have procured such informa- 
tion as, we hope, has enabled us to select 
our situation with great advantage, and 
to direct our future operations with 
greater skill and judgment: and to give 
to some of the people of Africa a know- 
ledge of our objects, and a confidence 
in our agents and country. 

“ Many of our most powerful and in- 
telligent of the kings along the coast 
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have become convinced that the Slave 
Trade must soon cease ; and they have 
peen led to look, with no small anxiety, 
for the sources of their future supplies : 
and they now see in our new settlement 
that resource, the object of their solici- 
tude. Their interest and their hopes 
are already enlisted in our favour ; and 
the activity and enterprize of our cruiz- 
ers have brought them to dread the 
power and to respect the name of our 
country. We are nowseen and known 
through another medium than that of 
Slave-traders ; and we are now enabled 
to place the safety of our people, and 
the success of our settlement, on two of 
the strongest passions of man—fear and 
interest. 

“ As to the disposition of our Colour- 
el people to avail themselves of an op- 
portunity to join the colony, we can 
confidently state, that many hundreds 
are not only willing, but anxious to go ; 
and that applications for this purpose 
are almost daily made to the Board. 
In a short time, we expect the settlers 
will be able to support themselves, and 
to aid other emigrants. Now is the 
time to encourage them, and lay a foun- 
dation for future strength. Many thou- 
sands will be enabled, in a few years, 
to find their way to the settlement 
when it is once firmly established, 
and employment and assistance can be 
readily furnished thein on their arrival. 
Let us, then, be up and doing. The 
cause is great, the object important, and 
the occasion urgent.” 


NORTH-AMERICAN INDIANS. 

The North-American Indians within the 
range of the United States are calculated as 
tollows:—East of the Mississippi, 120,625 ; 
between the Mississippi cot the Rocky 
Mountains, 179,592; west of the Rocky 
Mountains, 171,200: total 471,417. The 
number of tribes and branches dispersed over 
this vast tract of country is about 260. The 
number of schools for the education of In- 
dians amounts to 3], containing about 1100 
scholars. Most of these schools are sup- 
ported by societies in the United States, 
with aid from the Government. Of the 
number of the Aborigines to the south- 
ward of the territory of the United States, 
and of those who range the boundless 
plains to the north and north-west, no es- 
timate seems to have been hitherto formed. 
They furnish a wide field for the active be- 
nevolence of British and American Chris- 
Jians. 


The missionaries of the United Foreign 
Missionary Society continue their labours 
among the Osage Indians under many dith 
culties ; but in the midst of all, they exhibit 
to other missionary communities an admira- 
ble example of patience, perseverance, and 
devotion to their self-denying office. The 
mission family at Union among the Little 
Osages have established a school of promis 
ing children. The second mission family 
having arrived among the Great Csages, o1 
Osages of the Missouri, a council of about 
70 chiefs and warriors was held, which pre- 
seated the mission with a large tract of land 
Sickness had impeded the labours of the set 
tlers; but a school had been opened, and a 
number of buildings erected. The contidence 
of the tribe seems to have been secured be 
yond expectation, and many of them are sta- 
ted to manifest a strong desire to cultivate 
the soil, and to live like White men.—To the 
settlements of Elliot and Mayhew, formed 
by the American Board of Missions among 
the Choctaws, a third has been added, nam- 
ed Newell. Mr. Kingsbury, the Superintend 
ent of this Mission, reports, that at Elliot the 
schools are tlourishing ; containing 75 schol 
ars descendants of Choctaws,and that at May- 
hew a school was about to be opened: at 
Newell also a promising school of 15 scholars 
has been established. Vhe Choctaws, in 
Council, have resolved on the establishment 
of schools in all the populous partsof their 
country, and have decreed that ardent spi- 
rits shall no longer be introduced among 
them. 

At Brainerd, the Board of Missions prose - 
cute their labours for the benefit of the Cher- 
okees. Since the sprmg of 1817, when the 
first school was opened, 29 boys and 18 girls 
have learned to read and write, had left 
the present number under instruction is 
138. ‘Twenty-three adults had been baptiz- 
ed.—The American Baptists have a flourish- 
ing school of 54 Cherokee children, and ano- 
ther of about 20 in South Carolina.—Among 
the Cherokees of the Arkansaw (about 6000 
in number),the Board of Missions,at their sta- 
tion of Dwight, have had great difiiculties to 
encounter. Buildings, however, had been 
erected, and about 20 acres of land cleared 
and enclosed. A school-house for 100 chil- 
dren has been prepared. The missionaries 
declare that they consider themselves conse- 
crated for life to the work on which they 
have entered, and that they neither expect 
nor will receive any earthly emolument 
whatever for their services, except what i- 
necessarily expende/ for their support. The 
Cherokees, itis stated, are improving more 
rapidly at present, than at any former time. 
There are more instances of laborious indus- 
try among them, and of serious inquiry after 
moral and religious truth. There is an in- 
creasing conviction, that many of the Whites 
sincerely wish to promote the welfare of the 
Indians. At several places in the nation is 
found an earnest desire to have village 
schools with regular preaching. 
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Veiw of Public Affairs. 


FOREIGN. 

France ANv Spain.—The hostile re- 
lations between these two countries 
have assuined the most intense interest. 
‘The French armies have at length vio- 
lated the territory of Spain. No seri- 
ous opposition was made to the passage 
of the frontiers ; and the invaders were 
permitted to spread out their divisions, 
so as to press on in different points 
over the whole country north of the 
Ebro. An effort is stated to have been 
made to seduce the French army from 
their allegiance by exhibiting the tri- 
coloured flag and imperial eagle ; but, 
it is added, without any apparent suc- 
cess. On the 1ithof April it was an- 
nounced that the duc d’Angouleme was 
at Tolosa ; the troops under General 
Bonselle at St. Sebastian’s ; the advan- 
ced guard under General Vallin at 
Villa Real, two days march from Vitto- 
ria; and the divisions under the duc 
de Reggio at Villa Franca and between 
Torlosa and Oyergon. A second bul- 
Jetin mentioned a skirmish on the 
heights of St. Sebastian, which it was 
stated proved favourable to the French. 
It appears, however, from subsequent 
information that the invaders have sus- 
tained some loss by a sally from that 
fortress ; and it is some evidence of the 
exaggeration of the French accounts 
that the place is not yet taken. Another 
important fortress also, that of Pampe- 
luna, is in a state of investment ; and 
both this and St. Sebastian will require 
large detachments of the army either to 
take them, or to retain them. The la- 
test French dispatches describe the duc 
d’Angouleme as being at Vittoria. 

The accounts respecting the force 
and position of the Spanish army are 
not very clear. Mina and Ballasteros 
are stated to be endeavouring to form 
a junction. The inhabitants every 
where in the expected route of the 
French, are said to be withdrawing 
their fainilies, their property, and every 
kind of provisions and other supplies ; 
so as to leave the invaders little more 
than a wilderness to conquer. The 
king set out on his journey to Seville 
some weeks since. 

The French have not, however, 
trusted wholly to the decision of arms. 
A provisional junta or regency has been 
forme, in the aileced behalf of the 


king, to whose authority all Spaniards 
are invited and enjoined to submit, 
This provisional government declares 
the constitution, and all acts committed 
under it, to be illegal and invalid from 
the beginning ; it recognizes the king 
alone as the origin and seat of sovereign 
authority, and refuses to acquiesce jn 
any modification of the political system 
which does not emanate directly from 
him. The duc d’Angouleme has pub- 
lished a proclamation much to the same 
effect. He complains grievously of the 
injury done to France by the disturban- 
ces in Spain, and specifies in particu- 
lar, by a most glaring anachronism, the 
attempts alleged to have been made to 
corrupt the French army; attempts 
which, even on the shewing of the 
Trench government itself, must hav 
been long posterior to the avowal of 
determination on the part of France 
to interfere in Spanish politics. This 
proclamation declares, that France 
wishes only the happiness and glory of 
Spain; and that it marches a hundred 
thousand men across the Pyrennees to 
support law and order ; to liberate the 
king, and to raise the altar and the 
throne. The ministers of Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, were expected to join 
the quarters of the provisional govern- 
ment, and to recognize them in the 
name of their respective sovereigns. 
We can only add an expression of our 
deep afiliction at the whole of this scene 
of arbitrary violence ; and our prayers 
to the Sovereign Disposer of all events, 
that, if it be his will, he would be merci- 
fully pleased to bring these evil devices 
to impotence and foolishness. 


PortTuGaL.—The insurrection in 
Portugal does not appear to have been 
yet suppressed. This rebellion, aided 
it is to be feared by French influence, 
seems to have concurred with the vio- 
lation of the Spanish frontier in decid- 
ing the Portuguese Government as to 
the line of policy which they ought to 
adopt. They had long been awake to 
the fate that awaits them if Spain 
should be conquered. The Portuguese 
ambassador at Paris has been recalled. 


TurKkey.—The affairs of this coun- 
try appear to be in a very disordered 
state. The janissaries continue res- 
tive ; and, to add to the public misfor- 
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tunes, a considerable part of Constan- 
tinople is stated to have been destroyed 
by a conflagration, which so materially 
injured the arsenal, as to have cut off 
the means of fitting out a naval arma- 
ment for sout.e time to come. Corinth, 
it is added, had capitulated to the 
Greeks ; and some other important 

st were expected soon to surrender. 
The Turks seem at present confined to 
defensive measures, while the insurgents 
are gradually adding to their forces and 
spirit by new victories. 


DOMESTIC. 

We have several times expressed, 
in the strongest terms, our exultation 
as Britons, for the line of policy, or 
rather of justice and duty, which this 
country has adopted respecting the 
affairs of Spain, particularly as «‘sclo- 
sed in the statements of his majesty’s 
ministers to both houses of Parliament, 
at its first meeting. We are greatly 
concerned to be obliged to add, that 
the perusal of the voluminous docu- 
ments which have been laid before the 
legisture, embracing the whole of our 
diplomatic proceedings since the agita- 
tion of the question, have somewhat 
disappointed us as to the tone assumed 
by our government. ‘They do not ap- 
pear, as far as we can judge, to have 
acted with the zeal and decision which 
the occasion called for, on a question so 
vital and important to the independ- 
ence of nations, as the principle of 
internal interference on which the al- 
lies have proceeded. We do not mean 
to enter into an analysis of these nu- 
merous documents; but, taken as a 
whole, we cannot but fear that the fee- 
ble language used by our government, 
which certainly falls far short of the 
public sentiment on this great question, 
may have led the allied powers to 
doubt in the first instance—not perhaps 
our sincerity—but certainly our cor- 
dial solicitude to avert from Spain the 
menaced invasion, Ministers appear 
to have been scarcely aware how close- 
ly the cause of Spain, about to become 
the victim of an unjust and despotic 
combination against her rising liberties, 
was entwined with the best affections 
and most intense sympathies of the 
country. They indeed assert through- 
out their correspondence, that France 
has no right to interfere with Spain, 
and so far they have done well; but 
then a cold recognition of this princi- 
ple falls far short of the just expecta- 


tions of the country. All indeed must 
applaud their determination to avoid, 
it possible, involving themselves as par- 
ties in the war; yetit may be doubted 
whether the avowal of such a determi- 
nation was the most likely way either 
ultimately to avoid it, or to influence 
the councils of France with respect to 
Spain. The disingenuousness, we had 
almost said the bad faith, of France, 
forms a remarkable feature of the 
whole negociation ; and it may have 
tended to deceive our government as 
to her real purpose. Considering the 
madness, no less than the wickedness, 
of the threatened Spanish invasion, 
ministers might naturally doubt whe- 
ther France would venture to push mat- 
ters to extremities, and, under this 
doubt, might be anxious to avoid the 
irritation which would follow a protest 
or remonstrance worded in language as 
strong as the occasion now appears to 
have demanded. But the apprehended 
irresolution of France appears to us to 
have furnished additional reasons for 
strong and energetic remonstrance, in 
the hope of fixing her wavering purpo- 
ses in favour of peace and equity. 
This country was bound at least to 
require that Spain should be heard at 
the congress in which her fate was to 
be decided, especially as it was one of 
the stipulations which accompanied the 
agreement to meet from time to time 
in congress, that any nation whose af- 
fairs were taken into consideration 
should be represented there. But we 
forbear to pursue the subject, and will 
only now express our earnest hope that 
this country may now employ all the 
means still left to her of averting the 
evils which are likely to follow from the 
present lawless and unprincipled ag- 
gression on the rights of independent 
states. 

The question of Catholic emancipa- 
tion was brought forward in the House 
of Commons under circumstances 
which precluded the chance of suc- 
cess. The discussion of it has been 
adjourned sine die. 

The debates on the state of Ireland 
have been very important; but ow 
limits constrain us to postpone this and 
several other topics. 

The marriage law, as it existed be- 
fore last year’s act, has been restored 
pro tempore, till the whole subject can 
be maturely weighed, and a consolida- 
tion bill concocted. 
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Ecclesiastical referments. 


Rev. Reginald Heber, M. A. to the Bish- 
opric of Calcutta. p 

Rev. George Lewis Benson, Vicar Choral 
of Salisbury Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Boyle, Wereham and Wretton 
Perpetual Curacies, Norfolk, 

Rev. J. P. Carpenter, Cleder V. Corn- 
wall. 

Kev. J. Barrow, Lopham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. W. Darby, Wicklewood V. Nor- 
folk. 

A omy R. Davies, Stanton R. Gloucester- 
shire. 

Rev. G. Gunning, Deeping R. Lincoln- 
shire. 

Rev. Patrick Keith, Ruckinge R. Kent. 

Rev. Mr. Latey, Doynton R. Glouceste r- 
shire. ; 

Rev. J. Mayo, Avebury V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. S. Phillott, Farmborough R. Som- 
ersetshire, 

Rev. J. Pratt, Fordham C. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Relph, Exford R. Somerset. 

Rev. T. Stacey, Boath V. co. Glamorgan. 

Rev. G. Trevelyan, jun. M. A. Milverton 
Prima V. with Longford Budville, annexed, 
Somersetshire. 

Rev. C. R. Sumner, and the Rev. Dr. 
Hugh Pearson, to be Chaplains in Ordinary 
to his Majesty. 

Rev. ‘Thomas Calvert, to the Warden- 
ship of the Collegiate Church of Man- 
chester. 

Rev. W. Acton, LL. B. Ayott St. Lau- 
rence, R. Herts. 

Rev. J. Bluck, Grays Thurrock V. 
Essex. 

Rev. W. Burgess, Kirby, Walton, and 
Thorpe-le-Soken, consolidated V. Essex. 

Rev. Chailes Chichester, B. D. West 
Worlington R. Devon. ; 

Rev. W. W. Greenaway, Newbold Ver- 
don R. and Shackerstone V. Leicester- 
shire. 

Rev. John Jenkins, Knill_.R. Hereford- 
shire. 

Rev. J. Lempriere, Newton St. Petrock 
R. Devon. 

Rev. W. Moggridge Stawell, Filleign and 
East Buckland united RR. Devon. 

Rev. John Nelson, Mileham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Hugh Owen, LL. D. (Master of 
Beccles School) Beccles R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. W. Peters, Quenington R. Glou- 
cestershire. 

Rev. Jermyn Pratt, Bintry and Tremil- 
thorpe united RR. Norfolk. 

Rev. F. S. Trotman, Dallington V. 
Notts, and Stoke Goldington and Gayhurst, 
Bucks. 

Rev. R. P. B. Henshaw, Chaplain to Mar- 
quis of Salisbury. 


Rev. Allan Macpherson, Domestic Chap 
lain to Marquis of Tweeddale. 
Rev. H. N. Pearson, D. D. to the Deanery 
of Sarum, vice Talbot, dec. . 
Rev. J. Lilly, of Newcourt, to th 
| eer ot Hereford, 
ec. 
Rev. R.G. Baker, Springfield R. Essex 
Rev. H. Bishop, Great Clacton V_ Essex 
Rev. T. Bowens, Brampton Prehend ix 
the Cathedral of Lincoln, vice Talbot, dec. ; 
also, Stoke Hammond R. Bucks, vice 
Gardner, dec. 
Hon. and Rey. Frederic Plydel Bouveries 
Stanton St. Quintin R. Wilts. 
Rev. W. Browne, B. A. Marlesford R. 
Suffolk. 
Rev. J. D. Coleridge, St. Kenwyn and Ke, 
VV. Cornwall. 
Rey. C. C. Davies, Flint Perp. Cur, 
Rev.'C. Elers, Bickenhill V. Warwick 
shire, vice Bree, dec. 
Rev. W. R. Gilby, St. Mary’s R. Be 
verley. 
Rev. C. Henley, M. A. Wantesden Perp 
Cur. Suffolk. 
Rev. R. J. B. Henshaw, Hungarton wit) 
Twyford V. co. Leicester. 
Rev. C. B. Henville, Portsea V. Hants 
Rev. Mr. Hoblyn, Mylor and Mabe V\ 
Cornwall. 
Rev. Oswald 
Chapelry, Cheshire. 
Rev. Matthew Marsh, B. D. Beaminste: 
Prima Prebend in the Cathedral of Sarum. 
Rev. G. Moore, Cromby R. Lincolnshire 
Rev. J. T. Nottidge, Old Newton \ 
Suffolk. 
Rev. E. P. Owen, Wellington V. Salop. 
Rev. W. Owen, Ryme LIntrinseca R 
Dorset. 
Rev. W.M. Pierce, Burwell and Golceby 
VV. Lincolnshire. 
Rev. Dr. Povah, St. James’s R. Duke’ 
place, London. 
Rev, G. Schobell, D. D. Henley-upon 
Thames R. vice E., Townshend, dec. 
Rey. J. S. Sergrove, St. Mary Somerse: 
and St. Mary Mounthaw, RR. London. 
Rev. J. Smith, Kirkby cum Asgarby fi 
Lincolashire. 
Rev. F. R. Spragg, Combe St. Nichols 
V. Somerset, vice Warren, dec. 
Rev. John Steggall, Ashfield Magna Perp. 
Cur. Suffolk. 
Rev. J. M. Sumner, Sutton R. Essex. 
Rev. John Swire, Manfield V. Yorkshire 
vice Cochrane, dec. 
Rev. Lord John Thynne, Kingston Deve 
rel R. Wilts. ' 
Rey. William White, Stradbroke ¥. Su'- 
folk. 


Leicester, Carrington 
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Auswers to Correspondents. 
A. E.; E.A.D.; E. S.; &.; A. L.; Creriews Cornuprensis ; Symeatues; T.S. ; 
R. H.; A Constant Reaper ; J.G.; R.1.C.; are under consideration. 


Some papers sent to us, and which might possibly have appeared, are superseded, having 
been given to the public in other periodical works. 
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